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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, August Ig, 1894. 

It is a polite fiction this time to date these ‘‘ Notes’ 
from Boston, They should be called ‘‘ Notes from 
Boston and Beyond,” for they are written from a 
cottage on the shore of Penobscot Bay, much nearer 
Bangor than “the Hub.”’ I do not know that Bangor 
is a city making special claim for literary prestige, 
though the brilliant author of “One Summer’”’ and 
“‘Guenn ” used to live there, and the moneyed part- 
ner of one of Boston’s large publishing houses hailed 
from there and was accordingly dubbed by some puns- 
ter “the Bangorilla.”” The cottage was built by a 
former Governor of Massachusetts, but in spite of its 
beautiful situation has not been many times occupied. 
His wife, who has written several successful books, 
and who is always doing graceful and considerate 
benevolences, has more than once put it at the ser- 
vice of friends. From the piazzas there are beautiful 
views : that down the Bay including the bold and 
ever varying vista of Megunticook and the other 
Camden hills, which infallibly remind the tourist of 
the mountain-lined shores of the Bay of Naples. 
There is a constant procession of craft passing up and 
down, from the majestic white stateliness of the new 
“City of Bangor,” down to the spider-like tug-boat, 
having perhaps in tow a four-master, a three-master, 
a schooner and a sloop, in odd diminishing perspec- 
tive—the larger ones laden with ice for Philadelphia 
and the smaller with lumber. 

It seems appropriate that this region should send 
ice away. It is the coolest spot that I ever struck; 
the south-wind, usually so hot, comes hither across 


miles of icy witer, and when Boston and even Bar 
Harbor have a temperature of almost three figures, 
here the mercury never rises above eighty, and open 
fires, made from the drift-wood that the tide piles on 
the shores, are an every-day necessity. The air is 
deliciously pure, the fir balsam which abounds often 
scenting it for rods out from the shore. As the pro- 
prietor of the big hotel wrote with more enthusiasm 
than correctness of grammar: ‘It is the loveliest 
place on God’s green footstool for ome to spend their 
vacation at !” 

The almost abnormal development of Mt. Desert, 
the blue hills of which stand out on our horizon has 
perhaps left other parts of the coast too much 
neglected ; Camden, for instance, which is the most 
perfect place for summering that I know; its amphi- 
theatre of hills surrounds a glorious bay, and only a 
mile or two inland lie a chain of more than a dozen 
exquisite ponds, the largest of which, Luke Megunti- 
cook, with its shore of steep cliffs varied with wooded 
or verdant slopes, and with its pretty islands irresist- 
ibly reminds one of Lake Killarney. Stopping there 
for breakfast with a friend who has a farm lying ona 
hill-top with a perfectly beautiful view, I found that 
the place nearest was occupied by a distinguished 
Philadelphia family. So easily and pleasantly 
reached from Boston by steam or train, the centre of 
so many charming little routes and drives, it will not 
be many years before Camden and indeed this whole 
shore will be vastly more visited than they are now. 

Those who have an idea that the yankee dialect is 
dead should come to a place like this. At 
almost every farmhouse or fisherman's cottage, 
English is picturesquely perverted in the most 
approved style of modern fiction. At the same time, 
almost every farmhouse and cottage is the shrine of 
a story, generally pathetic and tragic, for as a rule the 
head of the house follows the sea, or had followed it 
till he was drowned. Thus in an unpainted, weather- 
beaten hovel, in the best room of which there was not 
even a rag rug, a comely woman told me how her 
father at the very end of a long foreign voyage was 
washed overboard and lost, reducirg them from com- 
fort to poverty. As she to'd me the simple story she 
kept the chickens and young ducks out of the door by 
waving a broom at them. Shortly after, her son, a 
boy of eighteen, gave me a graphic description of 
how he sun cunners. I notice that the natives all use 
that for the preterite of “‘skin,” but ‘‘skunned”’ is 
the past participle! They are all completely Greek 
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in their heaping up of negatives and when one 
hears the emphasis embodied in such a phrase as, 
“No, I don’t never go to no such places,”’ one is 
inclined to lament the stinginess of ‘‘ good grammar” 
in allowing only one. Chaucer knew better and 
sprinkled double negatives all through his poems. 

So long as Fiction occupies itself with dialect we 
shall have realism. But it cannot be gainsaid that 
the taste of the public is for romance pure and 
simple; or to speak more accurately, romance com- 
plicated even if it is not so very pure. An inquiry 
was recently addressed to the librarians of the 
** Lower Hall” of the Boston Public Library, as to the 
comparative popularity of works of fiction, judging 
by their experience. The answer stated that Dumas’s 
‘** Count of Monte Cristo’’ ‘led all the rest.” It was 
called for by persons of all sorts and conditions, by 
the highly educated and refined as well as by the 
illiterate, and although the library keeps on hand no 
less than fourteen copies, generally the demand 
exceeds the supply. 

A strange circumstance in regard to this is that a 
work so universally popular both in this country and 
in England, should have been so long accessible only 
in versions that leave almost everything to be desired. 
These different versions have all apparently been 
tinkered into their present shape from some marvel- 
lous English prototype; how many absurd and 
laughable errors were perpetrated in that no one can 
count, but a friend of mine detected upwards of fifteen 
thousand in one of the best and most recent “ redac- 
tions.” Whole passages of essential importance were 
omitted, others were distorted beyond any semblance 
to the author’s meaning, and in many instances, 
words, phrases, sentences and paragraphs were 
inserted to suit the anonymous editor’s sense of “‘ the 
eternal fitness of things.” Ihave a list of some ot 
the more ludicrous, and they really equal the blunders 
of the famous Portuguese phrase-book uf Senhor 
Dafonseca. 

This friend of mine, who is the editor of a newspaper, 
has recently finished his own revision of ‘‘ The Count 
of Monte Cristo” for T. Y. Crowell & Company, 
who issue it intwo handsome volumes with illustra- 
tions by Merrill. The absurdities, the ungrammatical 
and uncouth phrases, the gratuitous omissions and 
interpolations, wholly unwarranted by the French of 
Dumas—“ French,” says the reviser, ‘that is indeed 
not ‘ classical’ or free from blemishes, but which is 
purity and elegance exemplified in comparison with 
these marvellous specimens of English as she ought 
not to be wrote ’’—will be found remedied in this new 
version. The care with which it has been made will 
be appreciated when it is stated that all the nautical 
terms—so ludicrously inaccurate in all other versions— 
were submitted for criticism and revision to a French 
man-of-war's-man, an ex-lieutenant of the United 
States Navy and an experienced commander in the 
merchant service. 


‘by Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘ Parson’s Miracle.” 
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A similar service was performed for the “ Trois 
Mousquetaires " and it is not saying a great deal to 
claim that these new editions of Dumas’ masterpieces 
will bethe best up to the present time. The illus- 
trated edition of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers’’ contains 
reproductions of Maurice Leloir’s brilliant and fascina- 
ting designs—nearly two hundred and fifty in all; 
and is prefaced by a translation of the letter from 
Alexander Dumas /i/s to his father. Ido not know 
anything more affectionate and touching than 
some of the paragraphs of this letter, illustrating the 
peculiarly tender relations characteristic of French 
fathers and sons; for instance the final sentences : 

“ What kind of an art is it?’’ Corot used to say, who 
was whistling constantly as he painted, “ What kind of an 
art is it which does not make you happy?” You thought as 
he did, and the more life you gave to your creations the 
more it abounded in you, like those great rivers which, fed 
by mysterious sources, are renewed the more they spread out 
and enlarge. Ah! the good old times! We were of the 
same age. You were forty-two years old, I was twenty. 
The happy conversations! The sweet communings! Mirages 
of the heart and memory! I feel as if it was only yesterday ! 

“‘ And vou have been sleeping for nearly a quarter of a 
century under the tall trees of the cemetery at Villers- 
Cotterets, between your mother, who was your model for all 
the good women you painted, and your father, who was a 
touchstone for the courage, the uprightness and the goodness 
of all the heroes to whom you gave life. And I whom you 
always considered, and who considered myself also, as a 
child by the side of you, I have whiter hair than you ever 
had and here I am already older than you were when you left 
us, Earth passes quickly by. So an early meeting.”’ 

Two years ago John Witt Randall, a great grandson 
of Samuel Adams, died at the age of seventy-eight. 
He had spent his long life in devotion to literary 
study and the fine arts. Having abundant means, 
and a nature at once too proud and too indifferent to 
fame to let himself become known during his lifetime, 
he died, leaving considerable literary material. His 
friend, Francis Ellingwood Abbott, has edited, as a 
sort of monument and memorial, a narrative poem of 
his, entitled ‘‘ The Fairies’ Festival,’’ which is to be 
published this fall by The Joseph Knight Company, 
with forty photogravure illustrations from designs by 
Francis Gilbert Attwood, whose clever, witty and 
original drawings are constantly showing his onward 
strides in art. 

Among the forthcoming publications of Estes & 
Lauriat may be mentioned their “ Christmas In Many 
Lands ”’ series. Christmas in America is represented 
Mr. 
Butterworth in his naive tales of Yankee life has 
struck a vein ‘in which he is excelled by few. 
Florence and Edith Scannell contribute the stories 
illustrating Christmas in France, England, Italy and 
Germany. Mr. Butterworth’s new Zig-Zag book will 
treat of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

Upwards of fifty thousand copies of Mrs, Laura E. 
Richards’s ‘‘Captain January’ have been sold. There 
has been published, I believe, there is certainly in 
circulation, a report that the heroine of ‘ Captain 
is a certain well-known actress, Such 
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however, is not the fact. ‘Captain January” is a 
creature of the imagination and the incidents are all 
fictitious. She has written a companion story, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Marie,’’ in which “ Rosin the Beau,” one of the 
characters of the equally ‘charming ‘‘ Melody,” again 
appears. Mrs. Richards’s new book for girls is enti- 
tled ‘“‘ Hildegarde’s Neighbors.” 

I ought to have mentioned while still speaking of 
Dumas that Estes & Lauriat have engaged Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormley, who has done so much 
for Balzac, to translate the famous ‘‘ Napoleon 
Romances,” and these will appear in six volumes. 
The name of the translator is sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the work. I wonder no one has had 
the wit to get Stanley Weyman to translate ‘‘ The 
Three Musketeers!” 

Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement-Waters having spent 
apart of the season in London, is now residing 
quietly at Lyndhurst, New Forest, in England. 
Mr. Arlo Bates, wearing the halo of his Bowdoin 
degree of Litt. Doct.,is also there. Mrs. Water's 
charming monograph on “ Naples, the City of Par- 
thenope,”’ will be published this fall, with twenty full- 
page photogravure plates from photographs. Mrs. 
Virginia W. Johnson, whose “Lily of the Arno” 
and ‘‘Genoa the Superb,”’ appear in the same series, 
is represented by a historical story entitled ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca’s Godfather,” Amerigo Vespucci being the hero. 
This also will be illustrated by twenty full-page half- 
tones. 

Mr. Allen A. Brown occupies a suite of rooms in 
the Hotel Clifford, on Cortez Street, where Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter lived for a number of years. His rooms are 
known to many musicians as the repository of the 
best and completest musical library in the country. 
It contains the scores of operas, oratorios, masses, 
symphonies and all other vocal and orchestral com- 
positions, as well as almost every treatise on music 
and musical subjects. There are about twelve thou- 
sand titles, and the volumes are tastefully bound. 
Mr. Brown, who has devoted many years and his 
large income to perfecting this library, has recently 
proffered it to the city of Boston, and it will find 
itself in the new library building on Copley Square. 

Mr. T. Charlton Black, formerly of Edinburgh 
University, has, during the past two winters, been 
giving lectures on literary subjects in Cambridge and 
Boston. His course at Harvard proved very attrac- 
tive, and even more successful was a series given last 
winter in Boston. Mr. Black was offered a Pro- 
fessorship at Aberdeen, but when he learned that his 
friend Barrie, author of the ‘‘ Window in Thrums,”’ 
was also a candidate, he came to this country. 


Through the friendship of Mr. Richard H. Dana, Mr. . 


Black has become the Principal of the Literary 
Department of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, with a salary sufficient to enab'e him to do 
justice to that department which has hitherto been 
crippled by its lack of means. Mr. Black is a man 
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of distinguished appearance, tall, slender and with 
handsome eyes. His father was an intimate friend 
of Dr. John Brown, and his own reminiscences of the 
author of ‘‘Rab and his Friends,” are most 
fascinating. 
WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
Through many years I foresee the frequent quota- 
tion and reference which will be made by hasty 
thinkers and unlearned theorists from the two pon- 
derous volumes on “ Primitive Civilizations” by Miss 
E. J. Simcox. The past thirty years have seen a vast 
gathering of facts as to the dark, slowly brightening, 
which lies behind known and written history in Egypt, 
Babylonia and China, with other lesser nations. Less 
has been learned as to the last, for in China archzo- 
logical study is yet to begin, and will solve endless 
difficulties. As to Egypt and Babylonia, the knowl- 
edge gained in the last thirty-five years is more than 
all that was known before. The information lies 
scattered in a great sea of transactions, reports and 
‘“‘ papers.” Miss Simcox has gathered it, codified, 
classified and arranged it. Her special attention is 
paid to the position of woman and the ownership of 
property; but she gives a sketch of the primitive 
structure and development of society over China, 
Babylonia and Arabia and the entire Mediterranean 
basin. She has that rare thing—the comparative 
mind, She distinguishes clearly between theory and 
fact. Her work is an invaluable catching-up book. 
Her analysis and classification are admirable. A great 
host of readers will learn in its pages what they could 
have never learned elsewhere. But her foot-notes 
are few. She omits her authorities. Her work is all 
second-hand. In no one of these vast fields is she 
mistress. Her original work in any of them has not 
attracted attention. If she were more familiar with 
the East she would see that much on which she lays 
stress as similar in China and Egypt is widely diffused 
in the Eastern world. Her plea for some of these 
primitive civilizations—notably as solving the problems 
of life—is based almost exclusively on their success in 
meeting the brute wants of life. Moreover, a work 
like this can not be safely quoted as an authority, and 
quoted it will be for thirty yearsto come. Yet there is 
no other book which approaches this in putting within 
reach the revelations of primitive civilization made by 
the spade in the past thirty-five years. In China, where 
the spade has done nothing, science little, and we 
know little more at bottom than Ricci could learn, 
she is more dull and hackneyed. 
x % 

Dr. Henry Drummond has done the most useful 
and important work of an useful and important life 
in his Lowell lectures on the ‘‘ Ascent of Man.”” Up 
to date they are the best harmony yet presented for 
the patent differences between evolution and revela- 
tion. A host of people have felt, rather than seen, 
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that ‘‘evolution’’ as usually outlined did not meet 
the facts of nature, but Dr. Drummond is the first 
man to put in luminous shape the masterly generali- 
zation that along with the selfish struggle for life is the 
unselfish maternal and paternal struggle for the life 
of another—first the offspring, then in due order fam- 
ily, nation, and race. Unselfish endeavor is as plain 
in nature “ red with tooth and claw,” as in the reve- 
lation of mercy in the Bible, but the ethical signifi- 
cance of all this has not before been grasped as it 
has been by Dr. Drummond, whose epoch-making 
book deserves an universal audience. It co-ordinates 
a vast series of apparently opposing facts and it 
ought to end absolutely and once for all the shallow 
fear that evolution is a chasm in the road of progress 
likely to upset the ark of Revelation instead of being, 
as it is, a precious bridge over the rushing stream of 
doubt. A great many people have learned from 
Dr. Drummond how to keep their temper and still 
more are likely to learn fron. this book how to keep 
their faith. 
**% 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has for several years cul- 
tivated the expression of his own emotions and the 
admiration of other people using as instrument there- 
for, a style effective but affected, felicitous but 
phrasy, conscientious but self-conscious. He rose in 
the prose world—not to say culminated—with the 
‘*Book-Bills of Narcissus,”” a study of literary mod- 
ernity in youth. These are besides his poems, 
‘* Prose Fancies ’’ collect various fugitive articles, with 
some new. The personal note dominates. Some 
have simplicity and some are but simple, All are 
“literary.” To one who writes or to those who care 
for those who write them will be something entrancing 
in this most successful and graceful evisceration of 
literary emotion. It is all here. The first poem and 
the first love, the borrowed sovereign and the wicked 
but not too wicked publisher (Mr. Le Gallienne is 
among the small accepted), the great past which 
oppresses and the possible future which enchants, the 
other man’s books and your own, the work you like 
and which no one reads, and the work you hate but 
which is always paid for. Yet this book, like the 
commuter'’s, is, I fear me, of value only to those who 
travel habitually on this line. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Eben J. Loomis is of those who see nature and 
write about her, which is better than to see nature to 
write about her, though it is perhaps best of all to 
see nature and not write. Living at Washington, 
Mr. Loomis is at home, in fields and on hills dear to 
those who know them because there mix and mingle 
North and South, and the Potomac has in air 
and water a subtle brilliancy of its own which Tyndall 
noted as have others less versed in physics of the atmo- 
sphere. Of this Mr. Loomis has written and about 
these scenes he has woven eerie stories, and stories 
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only queery and some prose versed, all of which is 
like to be read more for what it describes than what 
it is. 
* 
% * 


Miss M. G. McClelland, a young Virginia novelist, 
already known by the skill with which she has used 
the local color of her region in ‘‘ The Old Post Road,” 
has woven a story out of love and highwaymen, men 
and manners of ninety years ago, which has about it 
the simple frank charm of old-fashioned romance. 

*% 

Mr. William Wetmore Story has many friends and 
a long reputation, which has prodigiously lengthened 
in the evening of life, as shadows do, however short 
the object. ‘‘A Poet’s Portfolio,” whose second 
instalment has just appeared, is made up of common- 
place dialogue between ‘‘ He” and ‘‘She”’ and verse 
of the common-place on the common-place. It is 
very dull; but the desire to write verse is a harmless 
passion which injures none, but those unwise enough 
to read. 

Pal 

“* Maximilian and Carlotta ” by Mr. John M. Taylor, 
is a rapid, graphic account of the attempt to place 
Maximilian on the throne of Mexico by Napoleon III. 
It has in it nothing particularly original, but original 
sources have been consulted. Lieutenant Seaton 
Schroeder’s book, published in 1887, covers much the 
same ground as does Mr. F. Hall's life of Maximilian 
in 1868. Two women, Princess Salm-Salm and 
E. M. Ridley, have also written of their personal 
experiences. Mr. Taylor is now and then florid, but 
in the main unobjectionable in style. 


x" 

Most intelligent persons of a wide experience are 
satisfied neither with the explanations nor with the 
attitude of scientific men to the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism, clairvoyance, portents, apparitions, etc. The 
great mass—by far the greater mass—are easily 
explained by fraud and hallucination. There re- 
mains a small portion which explanations do not 
explain. If, also, one’s knowledge by books and 
personally is wider than civilization, there is forced 
upon one’s attention the universality of these pheno- 
mena. They are continuously recorded from the 
earliest times and occur without variation under 
savage and civilized conditions. Uniting this double 
view, Mr. Andrew Lang, in ‘Cock Lane Ghosts and 
Common Sense,” has grouped a series of essays 
which discuss this entire subject in an open-minded 
way, from the spirits recorded under Khemi to those 
described under Victoria. Mr. Lang's omnivorous 
reading makes his work comprehensive and his news- 
paper training keeps it interesting, while the saving 
grace of humor preserves the poise of his judgment. 
He evidently inclines to the belief that there may be 
an immaterial cause for these phenomena, and, as 
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every reader of scientific literature knows, study of 
the cell has now reached the point where leading 
authorities feel that ‘‘matter’’ cannot explain its 


phenomena. 


* 
* * 


The satisfactory book remains to be written on 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Esther Wood takes herself 
very seriously. in her study on ‘“‘ Rossetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Movement,” and is full of the ‘ethical 
view.”’ The pressure of so much moral earnestness 
to the square inch calls for nothing less than a 
dynamograph. Her effort is to set Rossettisome 
sides of whose life she casts into a convenient 
shadow—in his relation first to romanticism, next to 
the pre-Raphaelite movement and last to the develop- 
ment of a moral content in English art, before which 
Esther Wood bows down and worships. This is all 
very well in its South Kensington way, but it is not 
art, it is not poetry and it is not Rossetti, neither is it 
Morals. It is instead a capacity for expository diva- 
gation. Don't read Esther Wood. Read Rossetti. 
As for his pictures, if you can see them, stand 
reverently until you see how great he is and let not 
even his greatness blind you to his faults. 


Pal) 

A year ago Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart published a 
volume of Southern stories—‘ A Golden Wedding 
and Other Tales’’—which, like her first magazine 
story, ‘‘Carlotta’s Intended,” in Lippincotts’ for 
September, 1891, were universally recognized as both 
accurate and artistic. This story has been republished 
with six others in,a volume of which it fills nearly half. 
Of the remaining stories, ‘‘Bud Zunt’s Courtship ’’ 
was first published in Harper's, December, 1893. 
Italian life in New Orleans is the scene in which the 
pathetic idyll which gives the book its title is set, and 
all these stories have an undertone of the tears of 
things. Mrs. Stuart knows her field, she is accuracy 
itself in dialogue, and her characters are solidly 
modeled, however briefly sketched. Now and then 
she lacks restraint. 

x" * 

The thirty-three papers published by the Interna- 
tional Congress of Anthropology, held at Chicago last 
year, are of very unequal value, as is apt to be in 
such volumes. All but five are on the North Ameri- 
can Indian and of these nearly all are limited to a 
single phrase, but this phrase is in most instances put 
inan original light. The volume will be indispensa- 
ble for those working in North American anthropology, 
and in general it will be useful to those in other fields 
in proportion as they are at work on primitive races 
and particularly on their handiwork, ceremonies and 
traditions. An unusual share of Philadelphians are 
represented, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Mr. H. C. Mercer, 
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Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, 
Dr. Cyrus Adler and Mr. Stuart Culin. 
*% 

Béranger has never been translated into English, 
and it is probable he never will be. Sauveur’s 
Béranger gives the best of his songs with notes 
carried to an extreme detail. Many of the notes 
Carry mere truisms; but itis as well to remember 
that the vast majority of readers are both dull and 
ignorant and need endless explanation. The songs 
themselves are given in metrical versions for which 
little can be said, except that they are faithful. The 
spirit of Béranger has escaped altogether. Yet the 
translators, Margaret Tatnall Canby and Virginia 
Roberts Bowen, with the use of translation, by Dr, 
and Mrs. C. H. Vinton,; have produced a volume 
certain to be useful. 

Pa 

Mr. Charles J. Harper is one of the new and rising 
group of young English artists who are certain they 
know all there is to know, and this spirit moves his 
‘* Drawing for Reproduction.” Barring this the book 
will be extremely useful to artists because of its 
minute, technical instruction. English usage varies 
from our own, and thanks to Rowland’s gratings our 
half-tone work is more delicate. Our gelatine pro- 
cesses have been developed more fully and Mr, 
Harper says nothing as to the difficulties presented 
in newspaper work, where our presses run more 
rapidly and our paper is poorer than those in England. 
But for book and magazine work his volume will be 
as useful here as abroad, and its many process illus- 
trations add greatly to its value, as each has notes as 
to paper, handling and method of reproduction. 





MRS. HUNGERFORD, ‘‘ THE] DUCHESS.”’ 


Margaret Hamilton Hungerford, formerly Mrs. 
Argles, was born and educated in Ireland, and is 
now living, with her family of grown children, at 
St. Brenda’s, Bandon County, Cork. Her published 
novels, during nearly twenty years, number over thirty 
volumes, the earliest, ‘ Phyllis,’’ ‘“‘ Molly Bawn,”’ and 
“ Airy Fairy Lilian,” appearing in 1877, 1878, and 
1879, respectively. ‘The latest by the Duchess” has 
long been a sterotyped phrase among booksellers 
and readersalike. Her ‘‘ Peter's Wife,”’ just published 
in Lippincott’s Select Series of Novels, meets an ever 
ready demand from devotees on both sides the water. 

The character of her writings is expressed by an 
English critic: There is no guile inthe novels of the 
authoress of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” nor any consistency, 
nor analysis of character; but they exhibit a faculty 


truly remarkable for reproducing small-talk, the 


shallow but harmless “ chaff,’ of certain strata of 
modern fashionable society. * * * She can 
invent an interesting story, she can tell it well, and 
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she trusts to the honest, natural, human emotions and 
interests of life for material. 

Mrs. Hungerford lives in one of the most beautiful 
homes in all Ireland. She has earned a handsome 
competency with her pen, and anything she chooses 
to write is sure to bring her a comfortable sum in 
return. Her Erin home is one of singular taste and 
richness, for the teller of so many stories is also a 
careful housekeeper and manager. She has an 
interesting family, who help to make her home cheer- 
ful and a desirable place to be. As to the reading 
, public she is simply ‘‘ The Duchess,” so to her neigh- 
bors she is simply Mrs. Hungerford, and it is said 
that many of them do not know to-day that the 
pleasant visitor at their homes is the author of the 
stories which are on tables and on the shelves of 
their bookcases. She is strangely sensitive on this 
point and never associates her nom de plume with 
her identity where it can be avoided. Personally 
the author is a most charming woman and her com- 
pany is sought on all occasions by a large circle of 
friends. She is fond of young people and courts 
their society whenever possible. A life of ease and 
comfort is hers, although she is an industrious worker 
with the pen, employing the mornings for her literary 
productions. Her handwriting is peculiar and jerky 
and not always easy to decipher. She is, however, 
gracious as a correspondent, never closing a letter 
without some kindly-expressed wish or a sentiment of 
regard, 


FROM .THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BERLIN, August, 1894. 
It is no easy task to determine the words which most 
frequently occur in popular conversation. Written 
words may be readily compared and counted; but 
spoken ones—the érea rrégoevra of Homer—are fleet- 
ing and evanescent; they must be caught on the 
wing or they escape. A philological marksman of 
Berlin, however, after a long 
series of observations, has 
reached the conclusion that 
the words oftenest employed 
by Germans are Herr (the 
equivalent of our J/. or Sir), 
Zeit (time), Kvreig (war), and 
Frieden (peace). This would 
appear to indicate, first, that 
the Germans are a very polite 
and courteous people, which 
is doubtless the case, so far, 
at least, as the upper strata of 
society are concerned ; second- 
ly, that they are very busy, and know the value of 
time, which is also true; and thirdly and finally, that 
the chances of peace or war are uppermost in their 
thoughts. How should it be otherwise? This is the 
balance which regulates all their enterprises, and 
upon its turning not only ‘their prosperity, but their 
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very lives may depend. That Chancellor von Caprivi 
has been enabled, by the. conclusion of treaties of 
commerce with the chief powers of the continent, 
and especially with Russia, practically to assure the 
peace of Europe for the next ten years, should be his 
title to everlasting fame! 

The University of Berlin has again suffered a 
serious loss in the death of Prof. August Dillmann, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. He was 
acknowledged as the highest authority on all ques- 
tions pertaining to the Abyssinian or Coptic language 
and literature. He early devoted himself to 
biblical studies, and his career was determined by his 
interest inthe apocalyptic and probably apocryphal 
Book of Enoch, which, although cited in the Epistle 
of Jude, has never been accepted as canonical. The 
original Aramaic text is known to have survived 
until the second century of our era; but the oldest 
manuscript now existing is an Ethiopic translation of 
a Greek version, which is likewise lost. When 
Dillmann commenced his studies, fifty years ago, he 
had neither grammar nor lexicon to aid him; and it 
was only after the labor of years devoted to a com- 
parison of the manuscripts hidden away in the 
European libraries, especially the Bodleian at Oxford, 
and that of the British Museum, that he ventured to 
publish his translation of the book. His conclusion 
was that it was composed in the time of Johannes 
Hyrcanus (about r1o B. C.) on the model of the Book 
of Daniel. Quite recently, fragments of the Greek 
version have been discovered, which were published 
by Bouriant, in Paris, in 1892, and which fully con- 
firm Dillmann’s deductions. He was without a rival 
in this especial field of philological investigation, 
and, though he founded an extensive school, his 
death creates a vacancy which it will be difficult to 
fill. 

Many German papers have recently published an 
alleged diatribe of William Jordan, the well-known 
commentator on the Mebelungeniied, against public 
libraries, on the ground that they encouraged the 
diffusion of a low class of literature and were preju- 
dicial to the book-trade. His daughter, Emma Jordan, 
has turned the laugh against the editors by showing 
that the letter in question is not new, but appeared 
thirty years ago as a satirical article in the feudzJ//eton 
of the Frankfort Journal / 

The third Schriftstellertag, or convention of authors 
and journalists, in Hamburg, was a pronounced 
success in everything—except the accomplishment of 
the special purpose for which it was convened—the 
consideration of the question of international copy- 
right. Several hundred delegates enjoyed for six 
days the princely hospitality of the ancient Hanseatic 
city, but they were too pleasantly occupied in viewing 
the sights of the town and its environs; in evening 
excursions on the Alster and the Elbe, which were 
brilliantly illuminated for the occasion ; in inspecting 
the works of the great ship canal which is soon to 
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connect the North Sea with the Baltic; in a trip to 
Heligoland, in a visit to Prince Bismarck at Fried- 
ricksruhe, and in eating the breakfasts and lunches 
and dinners lavished upon them by their prodigal 
hosts, that they really had no time for business. The 
Hamburg Senate was not particularly interested in 
international copyright, but it was very anxious to 
redeem the city from the shadow of the terrible visi- 
tation of cholera in 1892, and, so far as the Schrifts- 
tellertag is concerned, it may now be assured of a 
“clean bill of health.” Next year's convention is to 
be held: in Mannheim, the picturesque old city 
lying at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Neckar, in the immediate vicinity of Heidelberg, 
and under the shadow of the mountains of the Oden- 
wald. 

A good deal of philological ingenuity has been 
expended of late years on the origin of the name 
Berlin. The last edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
seems to come pretty near the truth in stating that it 
is derived from the Slavic Jer/é, meaning “ unculti- 
vated land;”’ but in the language of that particular 
branch of the Slavic stem, the Wends, who were the 
original founders of the settlement, the words Zo 
rolina signify ‘‘on arable land,” as distinguished 
from a mountainous or hilly country, and, like our 
own “Flatlands,” exactly describe the situation of 
the modern capital. The late Latin name Berolina 
is so similar in sound as to constitute an argument in 
favor of this view, which is earnestly advocated by 
Dr. Reichl. Another Bohemian savant, Dr. Krupka, 
has discovered a Czech hamlet name #r/in, from a 
sluice or weir (Bohem. 47/é) between two fish-pools in 
the neighborhood; and thence concludes that the 
name “Berlin” is derived from the lock or sluice 
which has existed almost from time immemorial as 
the lesser arm of the Spree, which, separating from 
the main current just above the Royal Schloss, and 
rejoining it at a short distance below, forms the island 
of Célln, the site of the original fortress, and the 
present location. of the Palace, the Cathedral, the 
Lustgarten, and the Royal Galleries of painting and 
sculpture. This looks plausible; but what had the 
Bohemians to do with naming Berlin? I shall con- 
tinue to prefer the other explanation, which seems 
not only to fit more nearly the sound and sense of the 
modern designation, but to be more in accordance 
with the facts of history. The “little bear’ (Barlein) 
which figures in the civic coat of arms is merely a 
punning allusion to an established name, like the 
motto of the Vernons,— Ver non semper viret. 

The world is about be enriched by a scientific 
contribution of the first rank. Leopold Voss, of 
Hamburg, announces a complete edition of six vol- 
umes of the lectures of the celebrated Professor von 
Helmholtz on theoretical physics. The first volume 
to appear will be the fifth of the regular series, and 
will give the results of the distinguished scientist's 
researches into the electro-magnetic ‘theory of light. 
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Professor Arthur Kénig, a pupil of the author, has 
undertaken the editorial work. 

The German Emperor finding the cares of State 
insufficient to exhaust his exuberant vitality, has 
appeared in a new 1r6le—that of a musical composer. 
His “ Hymn to Aigir,” one of the heroes of the old 
German mythology, whose study has always been a 
favorite pursuit of his leisure hours, has been lately 
performed by the ‘‘ Dom-Chor”’ or Cathedral Choir, 
after rehearsal under the Kaiser's personal direction, 
with marked success ; and the well-known publishers, 
Bote & Bock, are about to issue an arrangement for 
the piano. Connoisseurs declare that it displays both 
originality and practical acquaintance with the laws 
of counterpoint. At any rate it is gratifying to know 
that the Kaiser does not fall within Shakespeare’s 
definition of ‘‘the man that hath no music in himself.” 

Vernon. 


A WEDDING IN THRUMS. 


M. E, L. A. in the Ledger, chats interestingly of 
the wedding of J. M. Barrie, of Thrums fame, and 
Miss Mary Ansell, a member of the dramatic com- 
pany who play “ Walker, London:” 

Though obliged to spend the greater part of his time in 
London, Thrums is still Mr, Barrie’s home, and it was in 
the drawing-room of his father’s ‘house, “‘ Strathview,” that 
the marriage ceremony took place. Just opposite “ Strath- 
view ’’ stands the “ House on the Brae,’’ familiarly known 
now as “* The Window in Thrums,” and the various scenes 
depicted in “ The Little Minister’? may also be seen from 
the windows, for, as the name implies, the fertile Strathmore 
surrounds Thrums. 

So much had been written of his severe illness that Barrie 
was determined no one should know anything of his wed- 
ding plans. The greatest secrecy was, therefore, preserved, 
and even the local clergyman, who assisted at the wedding, 
was tied down to divulge nothing of interest as to the date, 
etc. The ceremony was performed by Barrie’s uncle, the 
Rev. David Ogilvy, a son of the Auld Licht Kirk, assisted 
by the local clergyman, and the short simple service of the 
Scottish Church only occupied a few minutes. There were 
no bridesmaids nor groomsmen; no fuss, nor flowers, nor 
feast; everything was done in the quietest and most 
unsensational manner. Ever since the publication of his 
books the Auld Lichts have looked askance at Barrie, class- 
ing him as a wolf in the fold, hardly knowing whether his 
sympathies are with them or whether he has not cast ndi- 
cule upon their devoted little band. 

Now that he has married an actress I fear he will be 
placed entirely beyond the pale of pardon, and in the Auld 
Licht circle of Thrums of the present day the charming 
bride of this romantic and quiet wedding will be as surely 
ostracised as was “‘ Babbie”’ of that other “ marriage over 
the tongs ’’ on the hill behind “Strathview.” Play-actors 
are not Christians in the theology of some of the guid folks 
but this bride may yet reign supreme in Thrums as did 
“« Babbie,”’ for her husband has most assuredly bounded into 
fame, and the mantle of Scott has fallen on his shoulders. 
He has touched the chord of pathos, and the under-current 
of brave self-denial, which forms so strong a force in the 
religion of the Scots, has been acted on magnetically. At 
the present day Barrie is the idol of his countrymen, and his 
simple tales of Thrums have placed him on a pinnacle, in 
their estimation, far above Lang, or Stevenson or Black. 

Barrie is to Scottish prose what Burns is to her poetry, and 
already he has secured for his name a position with posterity 
which, like that of Burns will increase in veneration with 
the years. His Jove-match is a bright spot in a life which 
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has had more cf minor than gay music in it, and, although 
we look eagerly for his new book, “ The Little Minister,” 
and Babbie and Jess and Leebie will still hold supreme sway 
over our hearts. 


‘* ANTHONY HOPE.”’ 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” first published in Eng- 
land and in this country within the past few months, 
has been praised by Andrew Lang and Walter 
Besant, and has made its author, “ Anthony Hope,” 
famous. His methods of composition and what 
may have sugzested the very original plot are as 
yet unknown. Besides what we may get from his 
portrait, we are told that he is ‘a tall, thin, dark 
man, with a face that would be ascetic if it were not 
bubbling with humor.” He is a lawyer, as other 


ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS. 

Henry Holt and Company. From “ A Change of Air.” 
good romancers have been before him, and has 
chambers in the Middle Temple, a place made 
famous in fiction by Thackeray and on the stage by 
Pinero. His profession and politics are his chief 
concerns, and literature a diversion in his leisure 
hours. He is an extremely modest man, and in 
response to a request from his American publishers 
for autobiographical matter, gave the barest facts of 
his life. He expressed absolutely no opinion on 
literary canons or on his own work. There was, 
however, a rare sincerity and cordiality in his letters. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins was born in 1863, his 
father being the Rev. E. C. Hawkins of St. Brides, 
Fleet Street, London. He was educated at Marl- 
borough, and at Balliol College, Oxford, of which he 
was a scholar. At Oxford, he was a hard worker 
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and obtained first classes in Classical Moderations 
and in the School of Litters Humaniores, commonly 
known as “Greats.” At this university, where he 
attained the degree of M. A. some eight years ago, 
he began to show an aptitude for public life, was a 
striking figure among his contemporaries, and be- 
came president of the Union. In 1892 he stood asa 
Liberal candidate for a seat in Parliament from the 
southern division of Buckinghamshire, but was de- 
feated by Viscount Curzon. 

His first book, ‘‘A Man of Mark,” was published 
in 1890, and was followed next year by ‘Father 
Stafford,” an interesting study of an Anglican 
priest’s struggles between love and sense of obli- P 
gation to his vow of celibacy. The pictures of his 
cheerless ascetic life are marked by the sincerity 
conspicuous in Mr. Hawkins’ later books. Some 
very thoughtful conversations on art and on religion 
are introduced. 

In 1892 appeared “‘ Mr. Witt's Widow,” a frivolous 
tale of a lady who had “harmonious contrasts,” 
such as dark eyes and golden hair, It foreshadows 
the power in plot-making that characterizes our 
author's later works. 

In the spring of 1893 appeared ‘‘Sport Royal,” a 
collection of Mr. Hawkins’ short stories, mostly from 
the St. James’ Gazette. 

In “ Half a Hero,” published last year, there are 
several foreshadowings of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 
In both stories the scene is imaginary, but given 
realism by characteristics respectively of New Zea- 
land and of Germany; in both intrigues and hero- 
ism are conspicuous, though in the latter the author 
cid not adopt the old device of giving his hero some 
bad qualities to make him human. “ Half a Hero” 
contains much firm, crisp character-drawing, and a 
strong love interest, but has the slight taint of the 
‘purpose novel,”’ already noted in “‘ Father Stafford ;”’ 
in this case, the discussion being politics, especially 
the ‘ labor’’ element. 

‘‘A Change of Air,’’ while containing much of its 
humor and snap, furnishes a marked contrast to 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda,"’ and is in a more serious 
vein, having a strong and tragic undercurrent, and 
not without an element of peril. Confining its occur- 
rences pretty severely to the possible and generally 
probable, it nevertheless is highly original. Dale 
Bannister, the wild young poet, who commences by 
thoroughly scandalizing Market Denborough, is a 
most picturesque and uncommon character. The 
effect of his early principles on his later life is deftly 
indicated. The story moves on steadily, and while 
it teaches a lesson of moderation and charity, it does 
so entirely by the acts and thoughts of the characters 
without any sermonizing on the part of the author. 
Some good authorities that have seen this book place 
it even above “ The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ which we 
probably shall see on the stage next year, as the 
author has a friend busily engaged on its dramati- 
zation. From Preface to‘‘ A Change of Air.’ 
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WOMEN READERS. 


The London Pudbéishers’ Circular prints the following: 
Ladies, it is stated, are the real makers of literary 
reputations in these days. They are the chief patrons 
of the circulating libraries, and their drawing-room 
criticisms help or hinder sales far more effectually 
than the verdicts of the professional critics. Re- 
viewers, indeed, seem to be losing influence, though 
a special notice by an “eminent hand” is still of 
material aid toa young writer in getting over the 
stile. But the ladies appear to be the supreme arbiters 
of literary fortunes. Mr. Howells lately declared 
that in America three-fourths of the reading public 
are women. In England also the proportion of 
feminine readers must be high, and, according 
to hbrarians, it is steadily rising. There are several 
reasons for this. For one thing, the ladies of a house- 
hold often have leisure to read when the men are at 
business. For another they are thrown on books as 
a means of recreation. It must be owned, too, that, 
generally speaking, they havea keener taste for read- 
ing than their husbands and brothers, especially when 
light literature is concerned. They read novels, 
travels, biographies, sermons, poetry, and, indeed, 
everything, except, perhaps, abstruse works in science 
and theology. 

Of late there have been several remarkable suc- 
cesses in fiction, and in every instance we believe 
the ‘‘boom”’ can be traced to the influence of the 
ladies. It is to be presumed they are fonder of new 
books than of old. and of the domestic and analytic 
novel than of tales of adventure. Yet they must 
delight in adventure also. A recent plébiscite shows 
that the book most in demand in America at present 
is, not by Mr, Howells or any of his disciples, but by 
Walter Scott. It is ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ that heads the list, 
and Messrs. A. & C. Black report that in England, 
too, it is the most popular of Scott’s works. Whatdo 
ladies especially admire in “‘Ivanhoe”’? Is it the 
tournament or the character of the bewitching 
Jewess? Perhaps they are not averse to a thrilling 
fight or a lively piratical excursion. They read Scott : 
it is quite evident they likewise read Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard and Mr. R. L. Stevenson. They are, indeed, 
as has been said, the readers of the nation; and to 
authors the moral is obvious. 


RUTH McENERY STUART. 
Mrs. Stuart is described as a tall, spare,woman, with 
soft brown eyes and a tender expression about the 
mouth, distinction and character in her bearing and 
in even the old-fashioned way in which her hair was 
dressed. Her name has been well known to maga- 
zine readers since the publication of the ‘‘ Golden 
Wedding” in Harper's Magazine five or six years 
ago. ‘*Carlotta’'s Intended, and Other Tales,” 
recently published by the Harper's—comprising 
“Bud Zunt’s Mail,” and other stories—has made 
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her name widely known to the _fiction-reading 
world. 

Mrs. Stuart is a Louisianian by birth, having been 
born in Avoyles parish, about the centre of the State. 
Her childhood was spent in New Orleans, during the 
troublous times of the war; fire and smoke and 
armed soldiers standing out as high lights in the 
memory-pictures of her youth. In the Crescent city 
she remained till after her marriage. Then, from 
1879 to 1883 she lived in Arkansas, on her husband's 
plantation, and supplemented her knowledge of the 
Louisiana negro by acquiring a fund of information 
concerning the habits, customs, dialect, and super- 
stition of the less attractive Arkansas ‘darky.” 
Mrs. Stuart did not elect to write in dialect; she 
couldn't, she said, help herself; the negro stories just 
came that way and she couldn't tell them in any 
other way. Like many other cultured and traveled 
women of the South, Mrs. Stuart acknowledges a few 


From Harper's Young People.—Copy- 
right, Is94, by Harpe: & Brothers. 


superstitions, but, most of them, she laughingly 
declares, as she ‘‘hedges’’ on her admission, are 
really sentiments that cling to early memories, rather 
than any belief in signs and portends. Mrs. Stuart 
has not been a great reader; in fact, I fear she would 
be classed as hopelessly deficient by the many self- 
elected compilers of Hundred Best Books. But her 
knowledge of the classics is adequate, and her 
memory is vitally retentive of all that she has read. 
In preference to books, Mrs. Stuart has been a close 
student of human nature, with the happy faculty of 
detecting the essential, the distinctive, in everyone 
she meets. In ‘‘Carlotta’s Intended’ she treats of 
the Italian contingent in New Orleans, with its noto- 
rious Mafia; and, although she disclaims the gift of 
prophecy, the story, nevertheless, was published in 
Lippincotts Magazine before the uprising of the 
citizens of New Orleans and the subsequent massacre 
of the Mafia assassins. Mrs. Stuart has given read- 
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ings from her writings in many cities—New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Lexington, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore. At various times she has had 
charge of Harper's Young People and Harper's 
Bazar, the latter occasion being during Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s vacations. Mrs. Stuart has spent the past summer 
at West Hampton, Long Island, in restful seclusion, 
away from editoria] cares and importunate “ copy- 
hunters.”’ Current Literature. 


AUTHOR OF “MY PRETTY JANE,’’ 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands is one of the rising English 
writers of the present time, a lady well known in 





From “ My Pretty Jane.” 


J.B. Lippincott Company. 


London literary circles as a contributor of a number 
of serials to the various leading family papers and 
journals. She is very pretty, with charming man- 
ners, and is exceedingly popular in the social as well 
as the literary world. Her newstory, ‘‘ My Pretty 
Jane,” has created quite a furore in England. It is 
neatly told and is interesting, although there are 
neither murders nor other sensational occurrences in 
it; the characters are well portrayed, and the dialogue 
is bright and natural. In these days of novels writ- 
ten to convey some great lesson, or to air some moral 
or immoral theory, it is refreshing to come across one 
which is only intended—after the manner of our old 
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novelists—to please. The author, it must be added, 
has the happy gift of a free style, in which good, well- 
chosen English moves flowingly ; and she possesses 
a sharp eye for character as well as for the quiet 
humor of a situation. London Truth. 


GEORGE MOORE, AUTHOR OF 
‘““ESTHER WATERS.”’ 

Ten years ago George Moore, then in his twenty-fifth 
year, said: ‘‘Some way or other I will be heard.” 
For several years he had been trying to tell his story 
on canvas, but somehow the canvas never spoke in a 
way to attract public attention, and the painter 
remained poor and obscure. Then he dropped his 
brushes and began telling his story with an English 
vocabulary, 

After a year or two of journalistic work he wrote 
“The Confessions of a Young Man.”” The story tells 
how he shook off all sense of moral obligation, said 
farewell to the confining, depressing traditions of 
religious faith and dispossessed himself of any linger- 
ing belief that self-denial was salvation. It had a 
meteoric existence, and people simply said ‘this 
man is only a cynic.’”” Then Mr. Moore became a 
critic of the drama and proved himself the sternest 
censor English dramatists had been called upon to 
meet. His declaration that not one single writer of 
distinction was at the present time producing plays, 
and that not one single modern drama possessed a 
page of respectable English prose, was certainly a suf- 
ficiently denunciatory statement to make playwrights 
wince. These papers, first published in leading re- 
views, were afterward bound into a book of essays, 
called ‘‘Impressions and Opinions of the Stage.” 
The very daring and independence of this book made 
people ask: “‘ Who is this man?” Then he wrote 
‘The Mummer’s Wife ;”’ a novel embracing a serious 
study of the actor's life. It contained a great deal of 
unpleasant realism, and some critics were of the 
opinion that vulgar sensationalism was woven into 
the book to force a hearing. Others thought it was 
the result of long and careful study of Zola. Any- 
way, both sides acknowledged that it was a great 
book. But Mudie rejected it as unfit weading; in 
consequence, it was widely read. A quarrel between 
Mudie and Moore ensued. 

But now he comes to the front with ‘‘ Esther 
Waters,” a novel of simple truth and simple strength, 
the story of eighteen years of a servant girl's life. 
The book first surprised his readers, then delighted 
them. Indifference and opposition turned to admira- 
tion. The book is Zolaesque, without but a little of 
Zola’s vulgarity. In some way or other ‘‘I will be 
heard” is accomplished. He has found the way, 
and to-day people say of George Moore: ‘“‘ A master 
of his craft; a genius.’ The success of ‘‘ Esther 
Waters ’’ in England was immediate. 

Mr. Moore devoted two years to writing ‘‘ Esther 
Waters,” doing all the work down at his bachelor 
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apartments in Brighton, where he lives the year 
round. He leads a quiet, studious life, and his reserve 
is natural and habitual rather than an assumption of 
superiority on his part. In person he is tall and 
slight, with a colorless face. A mustache droops 
over full, sensitive lips, and a suspicion of beard 
skirts his cheek. His face is V-shaped, broad brow 
and pointed chin, with lines: indicating reserve force 
and wonderful nervous energy. His artistic temper- 
ament is apparent in his straight silky hair, while 
poetry and even fun lurks .in large winking, 
mischievous, ever-observing eyes. 

Born in Ireland, educated in England, polished in 
France, he combines in himself certain character- 
istics of the three nations, such as the Irishman’s love 
of fun, the Englishman’s reserve, the Frenchman's 
politeness. He inherited part of a considerable estate 
in Ireland, but with the advent of the land difficulties 
in Ireland he was bereft of all means of support other 
than what arose from his own efforts. Leaving 
Ireland while a mere boy, he has visited his native 
town only once or twice since. From his eighteenth 
to his thirtieth year he preferred the artistic and 
literary dissipation which can be found only in Paris. 
This period of his life is the subject of his first book, 
“ The Confessions.” 

Ever since the appearance of ‘‘ Esther Waters ”’ the 
pens of English critics have been busy covering 
whole columns about it. The almost unanimous 
verdict is that it is a great book, and that the author 
isatrueartist. Gzlson Willetts in Current Literature. 


A NEW FRENCH NOVELIST. 

Inthe Nouvelle Revue, M. E. Tissot contributes an 
appreciative account of the new French novelist, Paul 
Marguerite, a delicate and earnest writer, whose work 
gives a truer picture of modern Continental life than 
is generally to be found in the pages of contemporary 
French story-tellers. Paul Marguerite is the eldest 
son of the famous General of that name who was 
killed at the battle of Sedan during the Franco- 
Prussian War. The future novelist was born in 
Algiers just thirty-four years ago, and, as was but 
natural, the two terrible years, 1870-71, made a pro- 
found impression on his young imagination. In 
deference to his mother's wish he abandoned all 
thought of becoming a soldier, and entered one of 
the public offices. His first literary work was a real- 
istic study, not unlike the work belonging to the 
school founded by Zola. But although remaining 
personally intimate with the great writer, he soon 
disavowed his methods, and was one of the five 
young authors who wrote a protest against their 
master's methods when the latter published ‘ La 
Terre.’ Of his later books, ‘‘Ma Grande” and 
“Sur le Retour’? may be quoted as among the best 
types of French novels, and worthy to take place with 
the works of Alphonse Daudet. 

Review of Reviews. 
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WALTER PATER. 


Walter Horatio Pater, who died at Oxford on July 
30th, was born in London on August 4, 1839, and 
educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and at 
Queen's College, Oxford, where he took a classical 
second-class in 1862. He was elected a Fellow of 
Brasenose, but spent much time in Continental travel. 
The purity of his style, his delicate sense for the 
value and timeliness of words, have often been 
praised to the detrimeat of the thoughts he clothed 
thus exquisitely ; and too much stress has been laid, 
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perhaps, on the inevitable belief that in his attitude 
toward life and its problems he resembled too closely 
his own ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean.’”’ He wrote but 
little, but with these rare contributions to literature he 
built for himself a reputation among the few whose 
esteem and admiration are most worth having. His 
style is beautiful, no doubt, but it is beautiful as a 
thing in itself, rather than as a vehicle of thought. It 
is musical, sensuous, but oneoften has to overcome 
its rhythm, to forget its charm, in order to understand 
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the thoughts it conveys. His works are: ‘‘ The 
Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry” (1873) ; 
‘* Marius the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas”’ 
(1885); ‘“‘ Imaginary Portraits’’ (1887); ‘‘ Apprecia- 
tions with an Essay on Style” (1889); and “ Plato 
and Platonism ” (1893). Critic. 


ANOTHER 100 BEST BOOKS. 


The XW. Y. Evangelist has announced the result of the 
vote recently taken among the Presbyterian Sunday- 
schools of the country to determine the ‘ best 100 
books for a Sunday-school library.”” These lists were 
so collated as to show how frequently each book was 
mentioned. The results are very suggestive. “ Ben 
Hur,” by Lew Wallace, leads, appearing upon 9g! per 
cent. of the lists. ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward,” by 
Mrs. Prentiss, follows close upon it. The third in 
popularity is Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the 
fourth is “In His Name,” by Edward Everett Hale. 

Among other well-known books are “ Schénberg 
Cotta Family,’’ by Mrs. Charles; “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” by Miss Muloch; “ Black Beauty,”’ by 
Anna Sewall; ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” by Miss 
Warner; ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ; ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett; and ‘‘Ramona,” by Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 

A surprising fact is the absence of many authors 
long associated with Sunday-school literature. No 
books appear, for example, by “A. L.O.E.,” the 
Abbots, or E. P. Roe. 

The ‘ Pansy” books, by Mrs. Alden, are the 
greatest favorites, as a class, no fewer than twenty of 
them gaining places among the One Hundred. The 
books by Miss Alcott, Kate D. Wiggin, and Margaret 
Sidney, are also prime favorites. Poetry, biography, 
history, and moral philosophy find but little place, 
But the character of the fiction is notably high, both 
as regards its moral tone and its literary merit. Of 
the one hundred volumes, eighty-five were written by 
women. 


A STANDARD WORK ON YACHTING. 
“The Yachts and Yachtsmen of America,”’ edited 
by Henry A. Mott, Ph. D., LL. D., Vol. I., just 
issued, is an enormous folio, of admirable workman- 
ship in binding, printing and engraving. It 
seems almost impossible that it should not contain 
every word that could be said upon the yachts and 
yachtsmen of the country now and for years to come. 
But so wide has been the scale upon which the pub- 
lishers and the editors have gone to work that it has 
been found necessary to announce a second volume 
to cover such matters as the first does not treat of. 
It is, however, chiefly through generosity as to space 
that the work has attained such bulk. Heavy paper, 
wide margins and the largest and clearest print con- 
tribute to the bulk of this: great catalogue of the 
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pleasure craft of America, which, in spite of its seven 
hundred pages, does not complete the yacht clubs of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the lakes. Of 
these forty-three are described, five of which are 
Canadian, and in each case a history of the club, a 
record of its races,a description of its yachts and 
biographical sketches of its leading members are 
given. These statistical catalogues are preceded by 
articles on the evolution of the yacht, the history of 
yachting, yachting in the United States, cost of yacht- 
ing and yacht decorations, types of yachts, the centre- 
board, rig of yachts, speed records of sailing yachts 
and trophies, covering in all about one-third of the 
book. There are more than six hundred small 
engravings in the text, nearly two hundred portraits of 
yachtsmen, and one hundred full-page photogravures 
of yachts and club houses. The second volume, 
now under way, will contain chapters on the history 
of the America’s cup and on steam and other motors 
as applied to yachts. The yacht clubs not included 
in the first volume will be described, and the warships 
of the American navy will be described and illustrated. 
It may well be believed that, as the publishers say, 
over $50,000 has been expended on the publication of 
the work up tothe present time. Philadelphia Times. 


=Blanche Willis Howard has written in all nine 
books since she stepped before the public as a story- 
maker in 1874, some of them stronger and more 
elaborate than her first, but none probably quite so 
affectionately welcomed and delightfully read as that 
same initial one, ‘‘One Summer.’ She wrote it to 
earn money to go abroad, and the only reason her 
American readers are sorry they bought it so gener- 
ously is that she did go abroad on the receipts and 
has stayed there pretty much all the time since. She 
has lived for years at Stuttgart, where she edits a 
magazine, writes books, and, being now a married 
woman, conducts the education of several pupils at 
her home. Miss Howard has written some verse, not 
much, however, as she lias wisely recognized that her 
prose faculty is many times greater than her metrical 
power. N. Y. Times. 


=The following is from an editorial in the MW. Y. 
Post, entitled ‘‘The Rule of Three Volumes:” 
Awful things, too, before only whispered in dark 
corners, have been openly said about the quality of 
three-volume fiction. Such words as ‘‘rubbish” 
have reached the ears of the affrighted public, and a 
recipe which Mr, Zangwill long ago gave, in a furtive 
way, for the manufacture of a novel in three vol- 
umes, has been brought out into the light. It is as 
follows, and nothing could better mark the dissolute 
state of morals in England than its popularity : 

« One idea makes one paragraph. 
Two paragraphs make one page. 
Twenty pages make one chapter. 
Twelve chapters make one volume. 
Three volumes make one tired.” 
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REVIEWS. 


SIMCOX ON CIVILIZATION. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS; OR, OUTLINES OF THE 
HIsTORY OF OWNERSHIP IN ARCHAIC COUNTRIES. 
Two volumes. By E. J. Simcox, author of “ Natural 
Law,” etc. 576, 554 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; by 
mail, $7.93. 

In these large volumes Miss Simcox (we understand 

it is Miss) endeavors to enable ‘‘ the economic student 

to utilize the crumbs that have fallen already from 
the explorer’s table.” She has collected all the frag- 
ments from the original documents. 

It is, in some respects, a novel idea to insist that 
the history of civilization is in great measure the his- 
tory ‘“‘of the progressive appropriation by mankind 
of the various resources of the world.’’ The idea of 
possession being paramount. Miss Simcox writes 
that ‘‘ to know what men do and what they have is to 
know practically all that history can tell us about 
what they are.” 

We must confess that the introductory chapter is by 
no means clear, nor is it easily understood. The 
author is apparently conscious of difficulties in 
attempting to write a history of civilization through 
the medium of ownership. ‘‘ Ownership” strikes us, 
perhaps, as a fundamental trait in man, but it might 
mean a secondary thing to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Even the line drawn between the two, would 
not always be visible. 

We know that Egypt, Babylonia, and China “’ are 
the three great seats of archaic civilization, and the 
ancient history of each is absolutely free.from Euro- 
pean influence.” Now, somewhat after the manner 
of Buckle, Miss Simcox draws largely on the condi- 
tion of the soil and the effects of the sun to account 
for the early progress of these States. A propor- 
tional rainfall, giving climatic advantages, may 
account for much. Occasionally, when in the humor, 
Miss Simcox is more or less florid. When treating 
of the sun’s influence, she believes that because the 
luminary casts shadows man learns to draw, and then 
to write by first tracing these shadows. 

In her long and ingenious introduction the author 
fails in some respects to bring conviction as to 
possession being the mainspring of civilization, In 
her subsequent chapters on Egypt, ancient Babylonia, 
old Pheenicia, India, Arabia, Africa, and China, the 
erudition of the author is manifest. The whole of the 
second volume is devoted to what is designated as 
“Ownership in China.” It is a complete history of 
China, and the most elaborate we have yet seen. 

In treating thus exhaustively this country, the 
author is aware that a theory once laughed at of a 
connection between the old Babylonian and Chinese 
Civilization is to-day being gradually received. Ever 
since M. Terrien de la Couperie adduced evidences 
that there was similarity in languages, in written 
characters, in astronomy, arts, agriculture, and 
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domestic economy, above all in ancestral worship, 
there seems to be good reason to suppose that there 
was a prehistoric community of origin. Whether the 
hieroglyphs are a purely Turanian invention cannot 
be yet decided, for certainly the Chinese in their 
literature in the long unrecorded past seem to have 
been as proficient as were the Egyptians. At least 
we can stand on a firm basis when the statement is 
made that the social order formulated by Chinese 
and Egyptian rulers was among the first we know. 
China possesses a vast extent of exceptionally 
fertile soil, which stood ready to the hand of the first 
skilled agriculturist who might claim it. China 
occupies to-day one-thirty-third of the habitable 
globe, and has a population which includes one-third 
of the human race. To study, then, the workings of 
the black-haired and yellow-skinned race has been 
apparently one of the main objects of the author. 
There are strange misconceptions entertained in 
regard to China, which she notes. There is no more 
reason to suppose that a period in Chinese annals, 
designated as belonging to a time 4,000 years before 
the birth of Christ, should be less worthy of credence 
than an equally remote date in Egypt. The curious 
thing is this: There have been more changes in 
governments in China during the 4,000 years of civili- 
zation than in “Egypt, and at the same time ‘‘ China 
bears the palm of unchangeableness in virtue of the 
longer, still-continued national life, which seems to 
have undergone no material revolution in its charac- 
ter since the earliest records that have reached us.” 
Miss Simcox’s two massive volumes well serve their 
purpose as books of reference, as they are equipped 
with full indices. NV. Y. Times. 


THE GREAT INDIAN EPICS. 


THE STORIES OF THE RAMAYANA AND THE MAHA- 
BHARATA. By John Campbell Oman, author of “ Indian 
Life, Religious and Social,” etc. With notes, appendices 
and illustrations. 231 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Very many readers should welcome Mr. Oman's 
handsome volume in which he tells the stories of 
these two great epic poems of the Hindus. A com- 
plete translation of the two epics would probably find 
but comparatively few readers, owing to their great 
length. The ‘t Ramayana,” for example, consists of 
about 50,000 lines, and as translated into English 
verse by Ralph Griffiths, fills five fairly large volumes, 
and even then is partially abridged from the origi- 
nal. Although in their entirety the epics might appeal 
to but comparatively few English readers, as given 
by Mr. Oman in a summarised form in this volume 
they should be widely read by all interested in the 
great literatures of the world. It is quite unnecessary 
that we should endeavor to discover star myths and 
other hidden mysteries in them to find them full of 
charm and interest. Let them be read as we would 
read the mythology of ancient Greece or the Eddas 
and Sagas of our northern forbears. As Mr. Oman 
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says: ‘‘ These great poems havea special claim to 
the attention even of foreigners, if considered simply 
as representative illustrations of the genius of a most 
interesting people, their importance being enhanced 
by the fact that they are, to this day, accepted as 
entirely and literally true by some two hundred mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of India. And they have 
the further recommendation of being rich in varied 
attractions, even when regarded merely as the ideal and 
unsubstantial creations of oriental imagination.’”’ We 
feel grateful to Mr. Oman for opening up these great 
examples of old world literature, and giving us in clear 
and simple language the fascinating story of the epics 
apart from the jargon too often attached to oriental 
literature by Theosophists and other gwasz.students 
of Eastern thought. Publishers’ Circular. 


RUSKIN’S LETTERS. 


LETTERS TO A COLLEGE FRIEND DURING THE YEARS 
1840-45. By John Ruskin. 210 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

The letters are full of charm, and they form a by no 

means insignificant chapter of autobiography. They 

tell us what Mr. Ruskin was doing and thinking half- 
a-century ago; they enable-us to watch much of the 
development of his character during his college days 
and early manhood. In reading these letters it soon 
strikes one how markedly Ruskinian they are in their 
style, their thought, their dogmatism. Allowing for 
occasional lapses incident to familiar letters, there is 
but little difference between what is here and their 
author’s mature writings. The book is one from 
which one would like freely to quote, there is so 
much of character in it. Ruskin’s impression on his 
first visit to Southern Europe will be read with in- 
terest. Carrara ‘“‘is-a glorious place. Then to Pisa, 
and got giddy on its nasty squinting tower. Then to 

Florence, which was the most awful thing I ever en- 

countered in the way of a disappointment; and, at 

last, here we are (Rome), among brickdust and bad 

Latin ad mauseam.”’ Venice, on the other hand, 

young Ruskin found “ quite beyond everybody but 

Turner.” His early devotion to that great painter for 

whose fame he has doneso much is frequently shown, 

but nowhere more markedly than in advising his 
friend on his art studies (1840). ‘‘ But, above all, let 
me beseech you, whenever you see a stained engrav- 
ing in a pawnbroker’s window with the four letters 

J. M. W. T. at the left-hand corner, buy it; get the 

old annuals, which are to be had for nothing almost: 

Heath’s ‘Landscape,’ and others where you are 

sure of three or four delicate plates from ~him— 

Turner; get Rogers's ‘Italy’ and ‘ Poems,’ they 

are getting cheap (I think you have the ‘ Italy’); 

and the‘ Rivers of France,’ in which you get sixty 
engravings for a sovereign, and take them to bed 
with you, and look at them before you-go to sleep, 
till you dreant of them; and when you are reading 
and come to anything you want to refer to often, put 
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a little Turner in to keep the place, that your eye 
may fall on it whenever you open. He is the epitome 
of all art, the concentration of all power; there is 
nothing that ever artist was celebrated for that he 
cannot do better than the most celebrated. He 
seems to have seen everything, remembered every- 
thing, spiritualized everything in the visible world; 
there is nothing he has not done, nothing that he 
dares not do; when he dies there will be more of 
Nature and‘her mysteries forgotten in one sob than 
will be learnt again by the eyes of a generation.”’ No 
Ruskin lover should miss this charming volume, 
Publishers’ Circular. 


CHRISTIANITY, BUDDHISM AND ISLAM. 
THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. By William Samuel 
Lilly. 258 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 

A book which has divided attention with Benjamin 
Kidd's ‘Social Evolution” is ‘‘The Claims of 
Christianity,’’ by William Samuel Lilly. It is, of 
course, a fact too widely known to need more than 
cursory allusion that Mr. Lilly, while a man of 
remarkable acquirements and singular literary ability, 
is also a convinced and devout Catholic. It follows 
that while breadth, openness, candor, and tolerance 
are characteristic of the author's mind, his point of 
view should never be lost sight of by the reader of 
this volume. It is not, indeed, his purpose to con- 
sider that Christianity requires men to believe and to 
do, or to scrutinize the grounds whereon it bases its 
claims as a teacher of faith and morals. His aim is 
not that of the theologian, but rather that of what 
may be termed the student of events; in other words, 
his book deals with Christianity as a fact in the 
world’s history. The claims which as a matter of 
history Christianity has from the first made against 
the world are here reduced to two. First, as a 
religion, it claims to be the sole and sufficient oracle 
of divine truth, superseding all other modes of faith. 
Secondly, as a church, it claims to be a polity perfect 
and complete in itself, counting its subjects in all 
lands, collateral with secular States, but belonging to 
none of them. In this volume these claims of 
Christianity are considered, first, as regards the two 
other creeds besides the Christian which claim uni- 
versality—Buddhism and Islam—and then as affect- 
ing and affected by civil society in the middle ages, 
in the epoch of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, and in this new age. N. Y. Sun. 
* * * Tt is, indeed, a fascinating book, and 
while it may not carry conviction with it or make 
many converts to Catholicism, which must be its chief 
aim, it will interest many and set not a few to think- 
ing more seriously than they ever have thought upon 
the subject. Whether it tends to divert their minds 
to that particular form of the Christian religion repre- 
sented by the Church of Rome, is quite another 


matter. The adroitness of Mr. Lilly's argument is 
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unquestionable, but many converts are not made by 
purely intellectual proselyting, and the emotional 
tone is almost lacking in the book and has evidently 
been purposely suppressed. It is an appeal to reason, 
and aimed at the minds of the largely-increasing 
numbers of non-religious or irreligious educated men 
and women of the present day rather than at those 
who still cling to the tenets of Calvinism or are allied 
to other branches of the Protestant Church. Some 
of the chapters have been published previously as 
separate papers in various English reviews. Together 
they form a volume of remarkable interest that needs 
only to be known to be widely read. .. Y. Zimes. 


CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT DOGMA. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Being a Study of the Doctrine of Jesus as Developed 
from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. By William 
Mackintosh, M. A.,D. D. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $2.98. 


We do not know from what university or theological 
seminary the author obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, nor Go we know to what denomination he 
belongs. Butit will be observed that the view of 
Christianity which he sets forth agrees substantially 
with that taken by advanced Unitarians, though it 
has seldom found such effective and unequivocal ex- 
pression. The aim of this volume is to trace the 
origin of Christianity to the common religious instinct, 
working under the influence of natural forces and 
amid historical conditions. 

The author, in ‘other words, undertakes to solve the 
problem which is presented to the theologian, when, 
in accordance with the demands of modern science, 
the supernatural element is rejected. The problem 
cannot be put aside, for, after the rejection of the 
supernatural element, Christianity is still there, a 
great historical fact, in its origin the most epoch-mak- 
ing which the world has seen ; a fact which must be 
accounted for, one way or another; by the way of 
natural development, if not by the way of the super- 
natural. To account for it in the former way is the 
purpose of this book, which obviously could not have 
been written until the new criticism had accomplished 
much of its work, and which, therefore, may be re- 
garded as an outcome of that great movement of 
opinion. It follows that the work before us is largely 
negative in its scope. At the same time, in intention 
atleast, it is constructive, and in a large sense of the 
word even apologetic. The author tells us that, had 
he thought himself able to offer nothing in place of 
what was removed or discarded, he would have hesi- 
tated to place his views before the public. But he 
has been encouraged to submit them because he be- 
lieves that by abandoning indefensible positions, and 
in particular by dissolving the connection of Christ- 
ianity with miracles of every kind, it may be made 
to present a stronger front to the world, and that, 
when this cause of offence has been eliminated, the 
intellect, which has been stigmatized as a universal 
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solvent, will cease to be aggressive and capricious 
and become friendly in its attitude. The sincerity of 
this belief will be acknowledged by every candid 
reader of the book, whatever may be thought of the 
practicability of upholding Christianity as a religious 
system, after it has been deprived of the supernatural 
sanction on which it has been supposed to rest. 

. N. Y. Sun. 


THE GREAT ROADS QUESTION. 


New Roaps AND RoaD Laws IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Roy Stone. LIllustrated. 166 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Mr. Roy Stone, who is the United States special 

agent and engineer for road inquiry, presents this 

volume in order to stimulate public interest and thus 

‘‘promote the success of the official inquiry.” The 

principal points on which information is asked are: 

“First, in regard to the new legislation for road 

improvement and the working of that legislation; 

second, to the cost of methods of road construction ; 
and, lastly, to the effects of road improvement where 
it has been accomplished.” 

The greater portioh of his work has been gathered 
before the establishment of the Government inquiry 
into “ Systems of Road Management.’’ The author's 
opportunities and qualifications for the work are well 
known and probably unsurpassed. His prominence 
in the movement for good roads and his official con- 
nection therewith have placed him in communication 
with all the leading advocates of the reform, and 
given him access to sources of information not gener- 
ally available. The book deals with facts accom- 
plished rather than with theories of legislation, or 
road construction, and without going into needless 
detail, it gives the results of various successful experi- 
ments in divers localities and shows how the same 
methods may be copied and improved upon else- 
where. It considers the question of high taxation 
and shows where and how farmers are getting rich in 
these hard times by reason of their good roads, while 
bearing their fuil share of the cost of building them. 
It discusses the questions of State aid, convict labor, 
railroad co-operation, the attitude of farmer, wheel- 
men and commercial organization and the revival of 
business through road-building, and on the whole 
presents a view of the prospects of road improvement 
generally which should put new hope and courage 
into the hearts of the workers in this field. 

Philadelphia Press. 


=A volume, to be entitled ‘‘ The Brontés and 
Their Circle,” is in course of preparation by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll and Mr. C. K. Shorter. Many hith- 
erto unpublished letters written by the three sisters 
will be used in this work, and some intimate personal 
reminiscences of the family, ‘‘ covering new ground,” 
itis said, have been contributed by friends of the 
Brontés who are still living. Publishers Weekly. 
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LO, THE POOR INDIAN. 


Mr. PicKET-PIN AND His FRIENDS. By Price Collier. 
With illustrations by Walter Bobbett. 157 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
Why does Mr. Collier call his particular Indian 
‘*Mr. Picket-Pin”? Because “the short, stout, 
wooden pin driven into the ground to hold down the 
sides of the lodge, or used as a fixture to which to 
picket a pony at night, plays the same part among 
shillelahs that Mr. Picket-Pin does among his fellows.” 
He is not a “big Injun,’’ as far as size goes, for he is 
only five feet six inches in height, but he is all there 
—built for action, ‘‘ with a dark, reddish, leather 
skin, jet-black hair, eyes of a yellowish brown, and 
he is quick is his movements as a bird.” 

With superb physical powers, Picket-Pin was capri- 
ciously lazy. The whim might seize on him all of a 
sudden to move, and he would saddle his pony, take 
his rifle, and, with only the blades of grass for sign- 
posts, ride straight on for hundreds of miles, and 
arrive at his objective point without having swerved 
a foot out of the line. Then he might want to remain 
still, and for days he would eat and smoke and sleep, 
‘“‘ without a single pang of conscience.” 

What makes Mr. Picket-Pin so absolutely good-for- 
nothing, that is, when passed through our sieve of 
civilization ? Probably he was an animal outside of 
his environment. Thackeray says: ‘‘ Every one 
knows what harm the bad do; but who knows the 
mischief done by the good?” ‘“ Thetimeis not far 
distant,”” says Mr. Collier, ‘when the professional 
philanthropist and his amateur allies will be classed 
among the common nuisances of civilization.” It is 
a kind of sentimental charity which the author 
believes has converted the Indian into a loafer. 
Mr. Picket-Pin is the resultant of a combination of 
these two forces—‘‘ of vacillating political policy and 
amateur philanthropy,” and of the two, “ the philan- 
thropy is the more wicked.” 

The Indian has been nursed into incompetency by 
over-legislation and by sectarian rivalry. We are 
getting rid of him—in our own way—and it is a pious 
way. Mr. Picket-Pin is doomed. We all are satisfied 
as to that, and our grandchildren will not know him, 
but will prate something about evolution and ‘the 
survival of the fittest.” 

Mr. Collier declares that they are perishing from 
want of land, from overabundance of whiskey, and 
from intermarriage. He adds, too, another factor of 
destruction, and that is education. They acquire 
something, a mere smatter, which avails them not. 
The educated Indian returning to his tepee finds no 
associates, and he drops back into ‘“ humiliating 
vagrancy.” 

Mr. Collier's volume is bright and amusing, so 
much so that the reader is likely to forget that the 
theme is the wrong done the Indians in the past and in 
the present. Anyhow, the merit in “ Mr. Picket Pin ”’ 
is this: That it has no mock sentimentality about it, 
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and so the pictures of the Indian and his value as a 
human factor are honestly represented. WV. Y. Zimes. 


A GRUESOME TALE. 


THE EBB TIDE, A TRIO AND QUARTETTE. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne, authors of “ The 
Wrecker,” etc. 200 pp. 16mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 


Here is as sombre and gruesome a tale as one might 
look for from a pesthouse. George Moore ranks 
Stevenson far below Poe, and in so doing, as his 
opinion of their relative merits is purely a personal 
opinion, merely suggests a comparison between them. 
This ‘‘ Ebb Tide”’ is to the best work of the author of 
‘‘An Inland Voyage” and ‘“ Kidnapped” as Poe's 
narrative of ‘“‘ Arthur Gordon Pym” is to his finest 
creations. It is not, however, an experiment in pure 
fantasy, like the grotesque, unfinished tale of Pym’s 
exploration of the south pole. The incidents of 
‘‘ The Ebb Tide” are possible, though the discovery 
of an unknown island in the South Pacific inhabited 
by an Englishman engaged in pearl fishing is ex- 
tremely improbable. But the insistence upon horror 
until the reader becomes weary of itis the distinguish- 
ing trait of both tales. 

The share of Lloyd Osborne in these works of col- 
laboration has never been clearly defined. ‘‘ The 
Wreckers” was pure romance, worthy of Stevenson 
alone, while ‘‘ The Wrong Box” was often trivial 
farce, with a tincture of grotesque horror. But ‘‘ The 
Ebb Tide’’ resembles neither. There are bits of 
description of sea life that are in Stevenson’s best 
vein; there are pictures of the atmosphere and land- 
scape, and waste of waters in the South Pacific that 
are in the same tone as his letters from the South Sea 
Islands, which, however, are not equal to his finest 
work, There is a story of the adventures of three 
vagabonds, one a cowardly, well-educated, aimless 
fellow from an English university, another a dis- 
graced Yankee skipper, with a taste for rum, and a 
third an utterly vicious cockney thief, which seems to 
have a moral, even a religious purpose, but which is 
so full of dirt and disease, drunkenness and brutality, 
that it cannot be called fascinating. The climax is 
long delayed, and some of the incidents that lead to 
it are ultra-theatrical. 

Yet there are many touches of convincing power, 
and if the fatalist, Attwater, the monarch of the isle, 
is, on the whole, a rather tedious and wooden prig, 
no reader can fail to be impressed by that character 
which is really the strongest in the book, Huish, the 
cockney outcast. He is something more than bad, 
this fellow—he's the devil himself. The very impo- 
tency of his wickedness makes it seem real. No 
author has ever imagined a lower, meaner, dirtier 
human being. Fielding’s Jonathan Wild now has a 
worthy nineteenth century comrade, and we doubt if 
any reader of this book can hereafter ever encounter 
the cockney dialect in literature without a shudder of 
horror. N. Y. Times. 
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NOTES. 


=Mr. Bret Harte has written a novel entitled 
“ Chu-Chu.” 


=Ouida's newest book, published by Macmillan & 
Co., is called ‘‘ The Silver Christ.” 


=‘'The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wicken- 
ham,” is the title of John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel. 
It is considerably longer than any of the author's 
previous works. 


=D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘‘ The Trail of the 
Sword,”’ a Canadian romance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by Gilbert Parker; and a novel by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, called ‘‘ A Flash of Summer.” Critic. 


=‘ The Victorian Anthology,”’ on which the poet 


Edmund Clarence Stedman is at work, will appear, 


this autumn, It will cover the entire history of 
poetry in Great Britain, from 1830 to the present 
day. 

=Sir Edwin Arnold will publish, through the 
Messrs. Longmans, ‘‘ Wandering Words,’’ comprising 
a series of papers first written for American imaga- 
zines and newspapers. The volume will be illus- 
trated. 

Robert Browning is to have a monument of 
Italian alabaster over his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
It is to be carved according to a design of the poet’s 
son. The only inscriptions will be the name, Robert 
Browning, and the dates of the poet’s birth and 
death. Dial. 


=Oscar Wilde’s forthcoming book is entitled, 
“The Incomparable and Ingenious History of Mr. 
W. H., Being the True Secret of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, Now for the First Time Here Truly Set Forth.” 
The initial letters and covers are designs by Charles 
Ricketts. 


=TZhe Bookman hears that Miss Frances Willard, 
who has just returned to this country from England, 
isto reprint her autobiography from Zhe Woman's 
Signal. It will appear in the autumn, probably 
under the name of ‘‘ My Happy Half-Century,” “she 
being now just fifty years of age.”’ 


=Mr. Austin Dobson has edited for Macmillan & 
Co. a volume of ‘Old English Songs,’’ which will be 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, whose illustrations 
of the ‘‘tea-cup time of hood and hoop”’ are familiar 
to lovers of beautiful books. Mr. Dobson is, perhaps, 
the best man in all England to edit such a volume. 
Critic. 
=Dodd, Mead & Co. will reprint Mrs. Trollope’s 
celebrated book of sixty years ago, entitled ‘‘ Domes- 
tic Manners of the Americans,”’ the book above all 
others from England which cut to the quick when it 
appeared. Those who now read it will probably be 
much surprised that our ancestors should have taken 
it so seriously to heart. NV. Y. Times. 


NEWS. 17 


=Another important record of the Napoleonic 
period is announced in Paris, in the shape of the 
“Memoirs of Barras,” the famous member of the 
Directory. The MS. has just been placed in the 
publisher's hands by the writer’s family. The work 
is to be issued in four volumes, and is reported to be 
full of picturesque details. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a man of many sur- 
prises. We had just got suitably impressed with the 
fact that he would remain in England until Septem- 
ber, when he arrived in New York (August 14) with 
his wife and child. It is said that he intends to spend 
part of every summer in England and the rest of the 
year on the edge of ‘‘ the Great Pie Belt.” Critic. 


=From the Skandinavisk Antiquariat, at Copen- 
hagen, No. 49, Gothersgade, comes a catalogue 
of Icelandic and Scandinavian works of exception- 
able rarity or excellence, pertaining to the languages, 
literature, history, topography, etc., of the countries. 
in question. It represents more than the stock in 

hand, and has therefore a bibliographical value. 
N. Y. Post. 


==Professor Maspero’s great work on the ‘‘ Dawn 
of Civilization” (Les Origines), treating of Egypt and 
Chaldea, will appear in the Autumn, simultaneously 
in Paris, London, and New York. It will consist of 
over eight hundred pages, copiously illustrated with 
drawings and maps made expressly tor the work. 
The English translation will be edited by Professor 
Sayce. Philadelphia Press. 


=Some attention is being attracted by an anony- 
mous novel, just issued by Ward, Lock & Co., entitled 
‘* A Sunless Heart,” which has elicited the sympathies. 
and eulogy of Mr. Coulson Kernahan. The story 
?ppears to be somewhat feverish and hysterical, but 
is a very promising production for a first book. It is 
said that the author is a protégée of Mr. Stead, and 
that her name is Miss Johnson. Critic. 


=Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has ready a new book, 
entitled ‘‘Some Famous Leaders Among Men,” 
which will be published by T. Y. Crowell & Company. 
This new edition to her successful series of ‘‘ Famous 
Books tor Young People,” will deal with the lives of 
Napoleon, Nelson, General Sherman, Thomas Arnold, 
Canon Kingsley, Wendell Phillips, Spurgeon, Phillips 
Brooks and other notable men of this century. It 
will be fully illustrated. 


=A volume of short stories by Thomas Nelson 
Page, will be published early in the autumn by the 
Messrs. Scribner. Some of the tales have appeared 
in the magazines, while others are quite new. Mr. 
Page's ‘‘ Polly ’’ will be published in a volume by 
itself, uniform with ‘‘ Marse Chan” and “ Meh Lady,” 
and will be illustrated by A. Castaigne. Although a 
Frenchman, Mr. Castaigne is familiar with Southern 
life and scenes, having spent some years as a teacher 
of drawing in Baltimore. Critic. 
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=" Steeple-Chase,” by Paul Bourget, is the latest 
volume issued of the collection of stories printed on 
the presses of Lemerre in books of small size, illus- 
trated with dainty wood engravings, that Meyer 
Brothers & Co. publish. The scene of this story is 
Florence, a cosmopolis in miniature, and its charac- 
ters are presented by the author with the inclination 
to censure of cosmopolitan manners, which is the 
most recent development of his psychological in- 
quest into the minds of his generation. 
N.Y. Times. 
=Mr. Lawrence Chittenden, the ‘‘ Poet Ranch- 
man,” is preparing a third edition of his ‘“‘ Ranch 
Verses,’ which has had a success in England as well 
as at home. During his visit this summer to Eng- 
land and Scotland Mr. Chittenden has “ gathered a 
bouquet of beautiful English roses,” that is, he has 
collected a few choice photographs of types of British 
feminine beauty. This ‘‘ Bouquet of English Roses” 
will be added to the new edition of his poems, 
already adorned by ‘‘ The Gentle Magnolias” and 
‘Northern Lilies’’ of his native land. 


=Miss Anne Whitney’s bust'of Keats was unveiled 
in Hampstead Church, London, on July 16th, by 
Mr. F. H. Day, representing the American donors, 
Edmund Gosse accepted the gift in the name of Eng- 
lish authors, and read asonnet by Theodore Watts 
and a letter from Swinburne, which contained the 
fellowing sentence: ‘‘ All Englishmen to whom poetry 
is not an unknown quantity must feel that no expres- 
sion of fraternat sympathy could be more graceful, 
precious and just.’’ Lord Houghton, Sidney Colvin 
and Prof. F. T. Palgrave spoke. Critic. 


=Fleming H. Revell Company announce a popu- 
lar edition, profusely illustrated, of Miss Adelia Gate’s 
‘Chronicles of the Sid.”’ The Congregationalist 
says: Miss Gates has the power to make herself at 
home anywhere. Of Yankee birth, a Lowell factory 
girl, a Western pioneer and squatter, a wide traveler 
and an artist, Miss Gates probably has journeyed in 
more usually untraveled lands, with fewer annoy- 
ances, at less cost and with more ample and varied 
satisfaction than any other woman of her generation. 
How she did it, is worth the reading, and the author 
has told the story well. 


=A year ago the Rev.S.R. Crockett wrote a 
novel, called ‘‘ The Lilac Sun-bonnet,” the manu- 
script of which was accepted by Messrs. Appleton, 
who expected to publish it at that time; but Mr. 
Crockett had reasons for having it held back, and so 
it will not be published until early in the autumn. I 
am told that it is in a new vein for him—that it is pas- 
toral rather than warlike—that we smell the flowers 
and hear the lowing of kine throughout its pages, 


NEWS. [Number 145 
=One of the most popular frequenters of a quiet 
little West Twelfth Street café in New York City, is 
Mr. J. E. Winner, who years ago, and merely as a 
diversions, wrote the words and music of “ Little 
Brown Jug.” Mr. Winner took the precaution to 
copyright the production, which sold up in the hundred 
thousands, and realized a tidy sum for its tuneful 
author. Mr. Winner’s brother, “Sep,” is the com- 
poser of ‘‘ The Mocking Bird,’’ which made for him 
a small fortune. Curiously the author of the ‘‘ Jug,” 
one of the most popular of drinking songs has, and 

always has been, a total abstainer. 
Publishers Weekly. 


=‘ The Century Cyclopzdia of Names "is the 
title of a needed companion to ‘‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary,” edited by Benjamin E. Smith, and to be 
published shortly by the Century Company. Mr. Smith, 
who was the managing editor of the Dictionary, has 
had the assistance of noted specialists. The Cyclo- 
pedia will be a pronouncing and etymological dic- 
tionary of names in geography, biography, mytho- 
logy, history, ethnology, art, archzology, fiction, etc. 
In size, typography and general appearance, it will be 
uniform with the volumes of ‘‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary,’’ and there is every reason to believe that, in 
its way, it will be no less valuable than that monu- 
mental work. Critic. 


=This capital story some one tells of Kipling, as 
illustrating very clearly the characteristics of the 
vigorous English boy who was afterward to achieve 
such widespread fame by his pen. When a boy of 
twelve he went on a voyage with his father, who, be- 
coming desperately seasick, retired to his berth, leav- 
ing young Rudyard to his own devices, Presently 
the poor father heard a tremendous commotion over 
his head, and down the companionway dashed the 
boatswain, three steps at a time, and shouting excit- 
edly: ‘‘ Mr. Kipling, your boy has crawled out on 
the yard arm, and if he ever lets go he'll drown, 
sure.” ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Kipling, falling back on his 

pillow witha sigh of relief, ‘‘ but he won’t let go.” 
Exchange. 


=“ Krautz Plaats” is the name of the farm in 
South Africa where Olive Schreiner, the author, and 
her husband, Mr. Cronwright, are now living and 
working. They have a dairy, and in the intervals of 
making butter both husband and wife write. The 
latter, it is said, considers simple domestic labor every 
bit as elevated as writing books. ‘‘To feed and to 


‘ clothe, to order a small plot of the earth with the 


living things upon it, to walk simply hand and hand 
with the kindly seasons—this is to her mind a poem, 
and she knows what some would call the daily prose 
of it well, yet still thinks so.” Olive Schreiner’s 


‘Story of an African Farm,” by the way, has a sale 

in England of seventy-three thousand copies, A new 

edftion of five thousand copies is being prepared. 
Boston Transcript. 


rather than scent gunpowder and listen to the clash- 

ing of arms. The McClure Syndicate has purchased 

Mr. Crockett’s new story, ‘‘ The Killing Time.” 
Critic. 
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=In his last notable novel, ‘ Trilby,”” which has 
been such a literary sensation, artist George Du Mau- 
rier continually refers to ‘‘Ben Bolt” as though it 
were a typical English song. There is certainly an 
old-English-ballad touch to the lines: 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ? 
Sweet Alice, with hair so brown? 


Yet despite the fact that the British have almost 
entirely usurped ‘Ben Bolt,’’ it is, nevertheless a 
genuine American poem. Its author is, indeed, at 
this very moment a worthy Democratic member of 
Congress from the State of New Jersey. He is 
Dr. Thomas Dunn English, author, as well, of ‘‘ Bat- 
tle Lyrics.”” ‘‘ Ben Bolt”’ has furnished another link to 
bind English hearts, and is, after all, an ‘‘ English” 
song. Philadelphia Record. 


='‘ The Lounger”’ in the Cy7tic, says: The publica- 
tion of Mr. Du Maurier’s “ Trilby,”’ in book form, by 
the Messrs. Harper has been delayed owing to the 
belligerent attitude of Mr. James McNeil Whistler. 
Readers of Zhe Critic are already acquainted with 
the extraordinary but amusing letter that Mr. Whistler 
wrote on the subject, in which he accuses his friend 
Du Maurier of impaling him on the point of his pen 
as Joe Sibley. Mr. Whistler has threatened a law- 
suit against the publishers if they print the objection- 
able paragraph, or the portraits of Sibley, to which 
also he objects. Sothe paragraphs and portraits will 
not be found in the bound volume. Of course, Mr. 
Whistler knows better than I do how much of Whist- 
ler Mr. Du Maurier has put into the character of 
Sibley, and he probably thinks, and has been able to 
make the publishers think so, too, that he has ground 
for action if they do not omit the objectionable mat- 
ter. Mr. Whistler is a past-master in ‘the gentle art 
of making enemies,” and a little thing like a law- 
suit would not disturb him in the least. It would not 
surprise ine if he should feel really disappointed that 
the matter is to end peaceably and without blood 
shed. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
C. BLA — 

O. H. writes: The author of the poem “The Unattain- 
able” is E. Nesbit. The poem was published several years 
ago in a magazine, 

E. M. H.— 

Your publisher could better decide this detail, the gen- 
eral scheme of the work proposed, its special scope and Jimi- 
tations entering into the question. 

M. B.— 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s address until October 1, 1894, is 
care of Messrs, Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders’ Court, 
London, E. C., England. 

M. Seeds.— 

A‘ correspondent writes from Newark: In reply to the 
inquiry in January Book News, “ All is fair in love and 
war” is an English proverb. Impossible to find author’s 
name. 


BOOK NEWS. 19 


INQUIRER.—The following is reprinted from Book NEws; 
July, 1893: 

The “ Lounger”. in the Critic writes: M. Charles Wag- 
ner, the author of “ Youth’”’—a work which is attracting wide 
attention—is an Alsatian, and was born in 1852. His father 
was a clergyman, and so was his father’s father; so it was 
net unnatural that the son should follow that vocation him- 
self. He worked in a country parish at first and then went 
to Paris, where he preached to the Protestant French and 
labored to ameliorate the condition of the poor. His now 
famous book has passed through three editions in France. 

W. M. M. asks: In what year was published, in Black- 
wood's Magazine, “ Zaidee,”’ a romance by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and was it in any other magazine, or can it now be found in 
book form ? 


OBITUARY. 

FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, United States Consul at Leith, 
Scotland, died, August 7, 1894. Mr. Underwood was born 
in Enfield, Massachusetts, January 12, 1825. He was 
educated partly at Amherst, then taught school in Kentucky 
read law, and was admitted to the bar. He returned to, 
Massachusetts in 1850 and took an active part in the anti- 
slavery cause. 

He was Clerk of the Massachusetts Senate in 1852, and 
afterward was literary adviser of the publishing house of 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. He conceived the idea of uniting 
the literary force of the North to the Free Soil movement by 
means of a magazine, and, after several years of effort, was 
the means of securing the eminent writers that made the 
fame of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. He assisted in the manage- 
ment of that magazine for two years, when the firm with 
which he was connected came to an end. In 1859 he was 
elected Clerk of the Superior Court in Boston, which post 
he held for eleven years. He then resigned and entered 
business, chiefly to obtain more leisure for literary work. 
His studies were mainly in English literature, but his writ- 
ings cover aflarge field. He served for thirteen years 
on the Boston!/School Board. Mr. Underwood was appointed 
United States Consul at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1885. Some 
years later he was transferred to Leith. His lectures on 
«“ American Men of Letters,” and his occasional speeches, 
such as that before the Glasgow Ayrshire Society on “ The 
Memory of Burns,’”’ have been much admired. In 1888 the 
University of Glasgow gave him the degree of LL. D. 

His works include a “ Hand-Book of English Literature”’ 
(Boston, 1871); ‘‘Hand-Book of American Literature’’ 
(1872); “Cloud Pictures,’ a series of imaginative stories 
chiefly musical, (1872); ‘* Lord of Himself,” a novel of old 
times in Kentucky, (1874); ‘“ Man Proposes,” a novel, 
(1880); “The True Story of Exodus’’ an abridgement of 
the work by Brugsch-Bey, (1882); ‘‘ Lowell,’? (1882), and 
“ Whittier” (1883). N.Y. Times. 

Dr. JAMES STRONG, Professor Emeritus of Exegetical 
Theology in Drew Seminary, who died August 7, of heart 
failure, at Round Lake, N. Y., was born in New York City 
August 14, 1822, and, after studying medicine for awhile, 
was graduated from Wesleyan in 1844. Afterwards he 
settled in Flushing, where he followed biblical studies and 
gave gratuitous instructions to classes in Greek and Hebrew 
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which led to his preparation of brief manuals of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee grammar, which were afterwards 
published. From 1858 till 1861 he was Professor of Biblical 
Literature and acting president of Troy University. In 1868, 
and for many years thereafter, he was Professor of Exegetical 
Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. Wesleyan gave 
him the degree of D.D. and LL.D. in 1856 and 1881, 
respectively. 

Dr. Strong traveled in Fyypt and Palestine in 1884, and 
was a member of the Palestine exploration committee. He 
was also one of the Old Testament company of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the authorized version of the Bible. 
In 1872 he was a delegate to the general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Among his publications are : 
‘* A New Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels,’”’ “ Har- 
mony in Greek,” “Scripture History Delineated from the 
Biblical Records and All Other Accessible Sources,”’ 
“Trenics; a Series of Essays, showing the Virtual Agree- 
ment Between Science and the Bible,’’ and “‘ The Taber- 
nacle of Israel in the Desert.”” He edited for the American 
edition of Lange’s Commentary the chapters on “ Daniel,”’ 
and “ Esther.” His chief production was the “ Cyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature,” ten 
volumes, 1867-81. Dr. Strong was accounted one of the 
most learned Biblical authorities in this country. MW. Y. Post. 


French literature has suffered a great loss in the death of 
LECONTE DE LIsLE. He was bornin 1818 on the Isle de 
Reunion, but early in life went to Paris. At first he was 
one of Fourier’> disciples, but soon abandoned that philoso- 
phy to found himself and his work upon classic models. In 
1886 he succeeded Victor Hugo as a member of the 
Academy. His works are: “ Poemes Antiques” (1852) ; 
“* Poesies Nouvelles’’ (1854); “ Poemes Barbares”’ (1862), 
and ‘ Poemes Tragiques’’ (1884). Almost equally well- 
known are his sympathetic translations of Homer, Hesiod, 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Anacreon, Theocritus and 
Horace. 

DuRANT TAPONTE, one of the wealthiest literary men of 
Louisiana, died suddenly at Alameda, California, August 7. 
He was born in Italy, and lived some time in this city be- 
fore going to New Orleans. For ten years he was editor-in- 
chief of the New Orleans Picayune. He left journalism 
about 1880, and dealt in stocks, and wrote essays, short 
poems, and historical sketches. N. Y. Post. 


=The first of the twelve parts of Bibliographica, the 
new quarterly publication, indicatesin no uncertain 
manner the place it is to occupy in the esteem of book- 
lovers. Sumptuously printed, dignified in size and 
with artistically proportioned margins, it attracts and 
invites to reading. The contents are worthy of their 
dress, and each contributor seems to have aimed at 
demonstrating that erudition need not necessarily be 
dry—a praiseworthy aim in which each and every one 
of them has succeeded. Mr. W. Y. Fletcher, Mr. 
Charles I. Elton, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. R. Proctor, 
M. Octave Uzanne, Mr. E. Gordon Duff, and Mr. Al- 
fred Pollard are among the list of contributors. The 
illustrations accompanying several of the articles are of 
artistic as well as of great bibliograhical value. Cvitic. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices, 


HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Ernest F. Henderson, A. B., A. M., Ph. D., editor of 
“Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages.” 
437 pp. 12mo, $2.34; by mail, $2.51. 
rmanic history is covered in 409 pages from the Roman 

period to the double election in 1257, an average of about 

two years to a page, and all of Western Europe from the 

Pyrenees to the Vistula and from the North Sea to the 

Mediterranean is kept in the scene of action so that the 

narrative is condensed. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS; OR, OUTLINES OF THE 
HIsTORY OF OWNERSHIP IN ARCHAIC COMMUNITIES. 
By E. J. Simcox, author of “ Natural Law,” etc. In 
two volumes. 576, 554 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; 
by mail, $7 93. 

See review. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE JeSuITs. Bv R. W. Thomp- 
son, auther of “The Papacy and the Civil Power.’ 
With a portrait. 509 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1 35; by 
mail, $1.51. 

The author, who is ex-Secretary of the Navy, does not 
criticise or explain the peculiar tenets of the followers of 
Loyola, but writes wholly as a patriot in the defence of the 
institutions of his own country and as a statesman in defence 
of civil liberty everywhere, which he claims is imperilled by 
the very existence of the Society of Jesus in any land. The 
Jesuits teach that the state must be reunited with the 
church as a religious docirine necessary to salvation, and 
this, he thinks, preached to ignorant people entrusted with 
a vote is against the best good of any nation. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


RELIGION. 


A HISTORY OF THE BaApTIsTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By Henry S. Burrage, D. D. 317 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
94 cents, postpaid. 

After a brief account of the Pilgrim and Puritan colonies, 
Roger Williams and the Rhode [sland settlement is des- 
cribed and successive chapters describe the Baptists in 
Massachusetts and other New England States. The struggle 
for religious liberty, the missionary and educational enter- 
prises of the Church and its progress since 1800 are dis- 
cussed in detail. Sunday-schools and the women of the 
Church receive special treatment, and tabular statements 
cover contributions to various purposes for the century. 
BIBLE, SCIENCE AND FAITH. By the Reverend J. A. 

Zahm, C. S. C., author of “Sound and Musie,”’ ‘“‘ Catho- 
lic Science and Catholic Scientists,” etc. 316 pp. 
12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The object of the author is apparently to reconcile science 
and religion, and in doing so he claims that an implicit 
belief in the teachings of the Scriptures in no way inter- 
feres with or hampers the searcher after scientific truths. 
This is obviously a most comfortable doctrine. He con- 
siders that those who regard the Bible as a divinely inspired 
book do not by any means place themselves in a condition 
of intellectual thraldom. As the mariner is assisted in his 
course by lighthouses and buoys, so is the man of science 
aided by the divinely inspired words of the Book of books. 
The truths of faith and the tiuths of science, says the 
author, belong to different categories indeed, but notwith- 
standing this fact they can never come into conflict. The 
truths of science are of the natural order, while the truths of 
faith belong to an order which is supernatural. This book 
is written in a very agreeable style and without being heavy 
manifests a large amount of learning and research. For 
the benefit of readers who may wish to pursue the subject 
there are footnotes to indicate the chief authorities followed, 
where volume and page are given for the quotations and ex- 
tracts reproduced. Philadelphia Pess. 
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CONVERSION. A series of lecture-room talks. By 
Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. With introduction by Rev. 
George C. Needham. 69 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents; 
by mail, 7 cents. 

Paul, the veteran apostle, wrote to the youthful preacher 
Timothy: ‘ Till I come, give attention to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine.”” These talks advise on the sub- 
jects of conviction, repentance, faith, confession, obedience, 
evidences. The writer is pastor of the Tremont Temple 
Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. Publishers Weekly. 


LIFE AND HEALING. A Segment of Spiritonomy. 
By Holmes W. Merton. 49 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 
cents, postpaid. 

Spiritonomy treats of spiritones, living spirit bodies to 
which human material bodies should be servants. The 
author holds that all mental or physical ailments can be 
cured when thoroughly treated by life-giving forces within 
and around us. He argues that disease is but the loss of 
spiritual self-rulership, and that a consistent study of the 
needs of the soul will make the needs of the body assume 
secondary importance. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Our BIBLE. How it has cometo us. By Rev. R. 
T. Talbot, M. A. 125 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 

These short papers describe the leading manuscripts, early 

English translators, those of James I, and Victoria’s time, 

closing with an account of the canon. 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
205 pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

This is the first of Mr. Spurgeon’s unfinished books to be 
completed: one to which he himself had given the title, and 
for which he had gathered the materials. Two of the 
lectures were revised and stereotyped during the author’s 
lifetime; three of the others were partly revised, and the 
remaining two are printed from the reporter’s transcripts. 
Needless to say, the volume is a teeming storehouse of 
original ideas, useful suggestions, wit and wisdom, that must 
prove of invaluable service to preachers and teachers, and 
should take its place by the side of the earlier series of 
lectures, London Bookseller. 


THE BOOK OF CHRONICLES. By W. H. Bennett. 
Expositors’ Bible, new series. 464 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.04. 

The author is professor of Old Testament languages and 
literature, and is a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
His work is edited by the editor of Zhe Expositor. The 
author has specially attempted to show the fresh force and 
clearness with which modern methods of biblical study have 
emphasized the spiritual teaching of the books of Chronicles. 

Publishers’ Weekly 


THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. By William Samuel 
Lilly. 258 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 
See review, 


THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY, OR, STUDIES OF THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. By Henry C. Vedder. Christian 
Culture Courses. 208 pp. With appendix. 12mo, 90 
cents, postpaid. 

An extension of a series of studies, published in the Bag- 
tist Union, of Chicago, in 1893-94, under the head of the 
“‘ Sacred Literature Course.’’ At the request of the execu- 
tive committee of the Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America they are given in permanent form. The work is 
divided into four parts: The founding of the church; The 
Gospel in Asia; The Gospel in Europe; and Establishing 
the churches. It is claimed that it is historical in aim and 
spirit, but that it does not give equal prominence to all apos- 
tolic events. Enlarged supplementary readings, with literary 
references, follow the lessons. Designed for students, lay- 
men, and young people. 


THE HEROIC IN Missions. Pioneerism in six fields. 
By Rev. Augustus R. Buckland, M.A. 1I12pp. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 
An account of pioneer mission work in Japan, the Victoria 
Nyanza, in the Canadian Northwest, in the Punjaub and on” 
the Niger—all recent experiences. 


Publishers Weekly.- 
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THE Lorp's CominG. A few hints to the children of 
God. By Mrs. M. Baxter. Third edition. Revised 
and enlarged. 104 pp. 16mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
18 cents. 

Why. Reasons for the Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment. By W. F. McCauley, author of “ How,” etc. 
134 pp. 32mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A plea for Christian Endeavor Societies as the third in a 
series of which the Sunday-school and Young Men’s Christian 
Societies were the two preceding, nearer church organization, 
aiding its services and helping the pastor in his work. 


POETRY. 

SONGS OF FRANCE. From Napoleon I to Louis- 
Philippe. By Pierre Jean de Béranger. With intro- 
ductions and notes, literary and historical, by Lambert 
Sauveur, LL. D., author of ‘‘ Causeries avec mes éléves,”’ 
etc. Translated by Margaret Tatnall Canby and 
Virginia Roberts Bowers, Limited edition. 200 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

Contains the selection of Béranger’s poems made by Dr. 
Lambert Sauveur, with a translation of his notes and intro- 
ductions. The metrical translations of the poems are by 
Charles Harrod Vinton, Marie Conarroe Vinton, Margaret 
Tatnall Canby, together with the translations published 
in this city in 1844. The notes are fulland minute and both 
biographical and literary. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 

DANTE ROSSETITI AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVE- 
MENT. By Esther Wood. Illustrated. 323 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 

A just comparative estimate uf Rossetti as painter or poet 
is hardly possible yet, and no more can the truth of his life 
be told in the lifetime of persons now living, and who were 
in too close relation to him to be able to speak freely of him. 
The personal fascination of the man was such that those 
who lived under it long would never be able to judge his 
work coolly, while its peculiarities, defects, and qualities are 
such that time must be given for a broad estimate of its rank 
as art. To the material for forming this true estimate the 
book of Mrs. Wood furnishes no additional material ; it is 
all hearsay; its opinions have all the inconsistency of the 
over-estimate of the contemporary, without any apparent 
knowledge of the individual; it is at once inflated, exag- 
gerated, and very insufficient, starts from the purely senti- 
mental side of art, and rings the changes on mysticism and 
symbolism, poetry and painting, till one lays down the book 
with a wonder as to what kind of world the author has lived 
in. * * * The generalizations of the book may be 
fairly judged by a single example which we quote entire, the 
subject being the coming on the scene of the school (?) 
called pre-Raphaelite : ‘‘ Then the great wave of rebellion, 
surging through the life of Europe, swept into the deep 
backwaters of imaginative and creative thought. Men born 
into the storm and stress of revolution, and confronted with 
the great practical provlems of practical life, were thrown 
once more upon the spiritual world. And as the outward 
struggle spent itself, its full significance weighed more upon 
the peoples. The deep charm of the contemplative, the 
reflective, the critical, fell once more upon the European 
mind. N.Y. Post. 
FRA PAOLA SARPI. The Greatest of the Venetians. 

By the Rev. Alexander Robertson, author of “ Count 
Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.’’ With illustra- 
tions and a fac-simile letter, 196 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Mr. Robertson rctells the story of Sarpi in a way which 
enhances its interest. Although his estimate of the man 
may seem, to some, exaggerative, it must be admitted that 
his citations give strength to his estimates. Mr. Robertson 
claims that forces have been at work for centuries to hide 
Sarpi ard his work from public view. Galileo called him 
“« My father and my master,” and the same Ga'ileo said that 
no man in Europe surpassed Sarpi in mathematics. Acqua- 
pendente called him “ The oracle of this century.” Porta 
ot Naples spoke his praise as “ The ornament of light not 
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only of Venice, but of Italy, and of the whole world.” And so 
he anticipated Locke in metaphysics, and Kepler in certain 
of his discoveries. The book considers Sarpi as scholar, 
professor, provincial and procurator, scientist and philoso- 
pher, theological counsellor, martyr, statesman, author, “ in 
tomb and on pedestal.’”’ Dr. Robertson has for many years 
been a resident of Venice, and his conclusions are entitled 
to serious consideration. S. S. Times. 

GENERAL LEe. Ky General Fitzhugh Lee. Great 
Commanders series. Edited by Gemeral James Grant 
Wilson. With portrait and maps. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

LETTERS ADDRESSED TO A COLLEGE FRIEND DURING 
THE YEARS 1840-45. By John Ruskia. 210 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 
I. From 1802 to 1815. By Baron Claude-Frangois 
De Méneval. Edited by his Grandson, Baron Napoleon 
Joseph De Méneval. With portraits and autograph 
letters. In three volumes. Volume II[. 541 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 

The third volume treats of the ill-fated Russian expedition, 
the collapse in the Peninsula, the invasion of France by the 
allied powers, the abdication and banishment to Elba, of 
Marie Louise and her unfortunate child, of the Congress of 
Vienna, the return from Elba, Waterloo, and the exile in 
St. Helena, Publishers’ Weekly. 
RuLers OF INDIA. Lord Amherst and the British 

Advance Eastward to Burma. By Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie and Richardson Evans. 12mo, 44 cents; by 
mail, 60 cents. 

The Indian Governor-Generalship of Lord Amherst 
(1823-29) is distinguished by the first movement of the 
Company in the direction of Burma, Its possessions at that 
date hardly extended beyond the right bank of the Brahma- 
pootra, and Assam was as yet an unoccupied native king- 
dom. Sketches of the political and sociallife of the time 
are included in the memoir, and an amusing account is 
furnished of Lord and Lady Amherst’s progress through 
the Northwest Provinces in 1826, which fully deserves 
reading. We do not know which of the allied authors 
of the volume is responsible for the continuous employ- 
ment of the historic present, but it is a tiresome and 
objectionable fashion. London Bookseller. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Mr. PICKET-PIN AND HIS FRIENDS. By Price Col- 
lier. With illustrations by Walter Bobbett. 157 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

See review. 

SEEKING THE SuN. An Egyptian Holiday. Bv 
Charles A. Cooper. 181 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. 


Mr. Cooper is the editor of the Edinburgh Scotsman. His 
very interesting volume of letters is reprinted from the 
Scotsman, to which newspaper they were sent from time to 
time as they were written and in whose columns they duly 
appeared. A kindly humor pervades the pages, and one 
feels that the editor-author meets his experiences with a 
genial as well as keen-eyed interest. The account of his 
travels, the descriptions of climate, of manners and customs 
of the people, and the observations on his fellow passengers 
make the book readable to the very end. We lay down the 
volume with the hope that Mr. Cooper will soon take another 
holiday and that he will tell of it in like manner and as plea- 
santly as he has done in “ Seeking the Sun.” 


REFERENCE. 


RanpD, McNALLyY & ComMPANY’s INDEXED COUNTY 
AND RAILROAD POCKET MAPS AND SHIPPER’S GUIDES: 
ARIZONA, COLORADO, IDAHO, NEW YoRK, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Accompanied by new and original compilation 
and ready reference indexes, showing in detail the entire 
railroad system. 12mo, paper, each, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 
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Devoted to railroad communication and paying but little 
attention to topographic detail. 


REGENTS’ BULLETIN. No. 24, March, 1894. Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. Indexed. 8vo, paper, 
15 cents, postpaid. 

New York’s part in the university extension movement is 
well described in this pamphlet. A full account of the 
courses thus far given and of the examinations conducted by 
the Regents, together with a list of lecturers and their sub- 
jects, is presented. There are many useful suggestions to 
communities contemplating extension work. 

Review of Reviews. 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS. Eng- 

lish and Latin, with an appendix, containing Proverbs 

from Latin and modern foreign languages; law and 

ecclesiastical terms and significations ; names, dates and 

nationality of noted authors, etc., with copious indexes. 

J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. Twelfth edition. Svo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.89. 

First published in 1881, this now reappears from plates 
somewhat worn and without change, on somewhat thinner 
paper than was originally used. More useful than any other 
like compilation, it has English and Latin quotations, Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Portugese and Spanish proverbs. 
Latin legal terms, Christian and Jewish ecclesiastical terms 
and topical indices to each of them, a concordance of Eng- 
lish quotations and a list of authors. 


ESSAYS. 


DISCOURSES BI@LOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL. By 
Thomas EH. Huxley. Collected essays. Volume VIII. 
388 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
Contents—A Piece of Chalk. The Problems of the 
Deep Sea. Some Results of the Expedition of H. M. S. 
“Challenger.” Yea-t. The Formation of Coal. The Bor- 
der Territory between the Animal and the Vegetable King- 
doms. A Lobster, or the Study of Zoédlogy. biogenesis and 
Abiogenesis. Geological Contemporaneity and Persistent 
Types of Life. Geological Reform. Palzeontology and the 
Doctrine of Evolution. 
Essays : On Ernest Rénan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus ;"" on de 
Tunzelmann’s “ Electricity in Modern Life;’’ on Mivart’s 
“ Christianity and Roman Paganism ;” on Strauss’s “ Life 
of Jesus.” By Emily Oliver Gibbes. 174 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00, postpaid. 
Written from an orthodox Christian standpoint. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
ESSAYS AND LETTERS, SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JOHN RuskIN. With Introductory Interpretations 
and Annotations. Edited by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford. 
With a portrait. 441 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 
We are much in doubt as to the advisability of issuing in 
text book fom detached fragments of the writings of an au- 
thor who at his best, in criticism of life, art, or letters is 
woefully eccentric, if not unsound ; but a cursory examina- 
tion of Mrs. Hufford’s volume leads us to esteem its inter- 
pretations and annotations as at least harmless, and decidedly 
valuable as a guide to the beauties of a foremost master of 
English prose. Philadelphia Press. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A PRACTICAL FLORA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By Oliver R. Willis, A. M., Ph.D. Illustrated. 349 pp. 
12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

The book is the outcome of many years’ experience in 
teaching this specialty and brings together quite a number of 
novel and useful features. The descriptions, both generic 
and specific, are excellent, the illustrations are well drawn 
and are numerous, the puzzling question of etymology re- 
ceives just that attention which is most useful to the student, 
the geographical distribution and the history of the plant 
are considered, and especially the economical value of the 
product is fully discussed. In fact, this seems to be the 
"keynote to the work, and limits its usefulness to the general 
public, since anyone desiring to get information about the 
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flowers of the garden or those of the field will be dis- 
appointed in it. The work bears evidence of careful pre- 
paration, although the omission from the index and presum- 
ably from the text of so important a textile as ramie, so useful 
a vegetable as the artichoke, so notable a beverage as pulque 
and so useful a wood as whitewood, suggests that there is at 
least some slight room for improvement even within its 
especial province. L£'oston Commnowealth. 


A TaLe OF Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Ginn’s Classics for Children. 447 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 

A reprint in clear type of Dickens’ novel. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AUTHORS. 
reader for beginners. 
vocabulary. 351 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

This is a capital reader for beginners, being full of short 


and easy stories suitable for the class room. 
Philadelphia Press. 


First STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. Graded Lessons in 
number. Part I. By William M. Peck, Harriet K. 
Williams and Mary S. Warlow. New edition. 130 pp. 
12mo, 40 cents, postpaid. : 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Extending over 
the course of graded Grammar School work, With 
a suggestive outline for teachers. By Wm. M. Peck. 
Graded Lessons in number. Part II. 296 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

This arithmetic succeeds “ First Steps in Arithmetic,” 
which is intended to cover the four primary years. ‘This 
covers four years more, five mental and ten written sums to 
each lesson, arranged synthetically, problems all drawn from 
business life. Review lessons are arranged for the last year. 
and space is given to “ supplementary arithmetic,” p:opor- 
tion, mensuration, etc. Answers are given in the same volume. 
The series is recommended by Mr. Thomas M. Balliet and 
others of the leading educators in this country. 


STORIES FROM PLATO AND OTHER CLASSIC WRITERS. 
Hesiod, Homer, Aristophanes, Ovid, Catullus and 
Pliny. By Mary E. Burt, author of “ Literary Land- 
marks,” ‘* The Story of the German Iliad,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Classics for Children. 262 pp. I2mo, 50 cents; 
by mail, 59 cents. 

About fifty stories gleaned from classic sources which are 
now collected into a primary reader for children from six to 
twelve years. The stories contain fine moral points and 
poetic statements of natural phenomena sure to arouse 
interest in the good and the beautiful. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF .VERTICAL WRITING. 

In six parts. 24 pp.each. I2mo, paper, $100 a 
dozen; by mail, $1.12. 

THE GATE To THE ANABASIS, With colloquia, notes, 
and vocabulary. By Clarence W. Gleason, A. M. With 
amap. School Classics. 47 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

This simplified text of the first book of “ Anabasis”’ is 
divided into forty-six lessons, and these are followed by con- 
versations in Greek, with notes and vocabularies. A 
thorough trial in the class-room has proved that the method 
introduces the learner to the complete text of the author 
sooner than was formerly possible and makes him familiar 
with Greek as a spoken language. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY OF SONG, No. 2. 
Edited by Leo. R. Lewis. Advanced solfeggios; songs 
of nature, of the seasons, of home; secular four-part 
songs. For normal and high schools, Seminaries, etc. 
92 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

The selections are almost exclusively secular in character, 

The extreme limits of all voices are carefully avoided, and 

by a special system of notation it is indicated where certain 

voices may supplement and strengthen others. The tenor 
paris have been so treated that they may generally be sung 
by low altos. The songs are not graded in difficulty in the 
order of printing, but there is an index indicating the place 
of each song in a progressive course of study. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Being a 


By Alphonse Van Daell. With - 
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TALKS ON PEDaAGOGICS. An outline of the Theory 
of Concentration. By Francis W. Parker, author of 
‘Talks on Teaching,” ‘‘ How to Study Geography,” 
etc. With a portrait. 491 pp. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 

These talks by the principal of the Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago, were given at the Teachers’ Retreat, Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, New York, in July, 1891. Their popular 
form has now been changed to text for close study. Among 
the convictions here formulated is that natural sciences and 
history should be put into the primary school, and reading 
and language lessons taught while gathering information on 
sciences, morals, literature, ethics, etc.,so that the whole 
school system concentrate itself around sound development 
of mind, body, and soul, to produce harmonious, healthy, 
happy, useful men and women. Publishers Weekly. 


FINE ARTS. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF DRAWING FOR MODERN 
METHODS OF REPRODUCTION. By Charles G. Harper, 
author of “English Pen Artists of To-Day.” Illus- 
trated with drawings by several hands, and with 
sketches by the author showing comparative results 
obtained by the several methods of reproduction now in 
use. I61 pp. 12mo, $200; by mail, $2.13. 

Takes up the best methods and manner of making and 
preparing drawings for reproduction by gelatine zinc, bitu- 
men, half-tone, photogravure, etc. Detailed instructions are 
given as to paper, ink, brush-work, technical handling, direc- 
tions to the photo-engraver, with examples of reproduction 
carefully annotated as to paper, conditions, pen or brush 
used, etc. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN. An advanced 
text-book on decorative art. Being a sequel to the 
author’s ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Designs.’”? By Frank 
G. Jackson. Seven hundred illustrations. 216 pp. 
12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


SCIENCE. 


How TO BuILD DyNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINERY. 
Embracing Theory, Designing and the Construction of 
Dynamos and Motors. By Edward Trevert.  Illus- 
trated. 339pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.18. 

‘“‘It is the purpose of this book to give practical directions 
for building small dynamos and motors and these drawings 
which will enable the reader to understand the text more 
clearly.’”’ The work is technical and not practical and there 
are chapters on commercial dynamos and motors. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part I, By W. H. Perkin. 
Jun., Ph, D., F.R.S. and F. Stanley Kipping, Ph. D., 
D.Sc. Illustrated. 302 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, go cents. 

This text-bcok by two English chemists engaged in teach- 
ing, is intended to serve as an introduction to the entire field 
of organic chemistry. This, which is Part I, deals with 
fatty compounds and opens with laboratory methods and the 
constitution of organic compounds with the deductions to be 
made from their formule, the field is then taken up from 
paraffine to cyanogens. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. By 
Albion W. Small, Ph. D., and George E. Vincent. 
384 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.80 postpaid. 

This work is prepared as a text-book. It takes up “the 
origin and scope of sociology,” ‘the natural history of 
sociology,” “social anatomy” and “social psychology.”’ 
Physical, physiographic and statistical facts are much insisted 
upon. The growth of a community is traced from trapper’s 
cabin to city, with maps, and the organic method followed 
throughout. One of the authors is head professor of sociology 
in the University of Chicago, ane the other is Vice Chancelor 
of the Chautauqua system of education, 
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POPULATION AND THE SOCIALSYSTEM. By Francesco 
S. Nitti. Translated under the author’s supervision. 
Social Science series. 192 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

It deals with a question which has agitated the minds of a 
number of economists since Malthus first published his start- 
ling theories nearly a hundred years ago. Upon Malthus 
and his principle the author of this book heaps much scorn, 
and concludes his remarkable treatise with the enunciation of 
what he terms the new law of population. ‘“ In every society 
where individuality will be strongly developed, but where 
progress of socialism will not extinguish individual activity ; 
in every society where wealth will be sub-divided and where 
the social cause of inequality will be eliminated by an elevated 
form of co-operation, the birth-rate will tend to become equal 
with the means of subsistence.’’ Economic students will find 
this a stimulating and helpful work, Publishers’ Circular. 


REPRESENTATION AND SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS: 
1620-1691. By George H. Haynes, Ph.D. (J. H.U.) 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Twelfth series, VIII-IX. 90 pp. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The author, who is professor of history in the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, traces the beginning of representation 
and suffrage fromthe days when Massachusetts was a religious 
oligarchy and church membership a condition of ci izenship, 
through the manifold changes by which tolerance in religion 
at last found a footing among the pilgrims and the suffrage 
was given regardless of personal creed. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE ILLS OF THE SouTH. A Study of the Causes 
Hostile to the General Prosperity of the Southe'n 
People. By Charles H. Otken, LL. D., of Mississippi. 
I2mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.22. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Ills of the South,’ Charles H. 
Otkin has published a volume “In relation to the business 
system and its related subjects,” describing a condition of 
affairs that cannot continue for any long series of years 
without injury to the general prosperity of the southern 
people. He finds its origin in the lien laws of the Southern 
States, and the object of the book is to call attention to the 
causes that prevent prosperity in the cotton States. The 
book is admirably written and well arranged. It cannot but 
be of the greatest service. N.Y. World. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. An Epitome of the Evidence 
and the Report of the Royal Commission on Labor. By 
T. G. Spyers, B. A. 248 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Spyers, who occupied the position of précis writer on 
the recent Labor Commission, has in this volume concerned 
himself chiefly with the evidence obtained from the direct 
examination of witnesses before the Commission. Of the 
sixty-five Blue Books issued, but twenty-five of them were 
devoted to this direct evidence; yet these form a far greater 
number than the majority of persons interested in the labor 
question would care to wade through. Mr. Spyers’ book 
may therefore be warmly welcomed as an addition to the 
invaluable “ Social Science Series.”” He has performed his 
work well, and produced a really interesting work on one of 
the most momentous questions of the day. For readers 
wishing to go deeper into the work of the Labor Commis- 
sion. Mr. Spyers has a useful appendix, giving the titles and 
prices of all the publications issued by the Commi:sion, 

Publishers’ Circular. 


By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Indexed. 


THE NATURE OF THE STATE. 
The Religion of Science Library. 56 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

THE UNEMPLOYED. By Geoffrey Drage, Secretary 
to the Labor Commission. 277 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Secretary to the English Labor Com- 
mission, appointed to investigate the condition of the unem- 
ployed, has prepared, under the title of “ The Unemployed,” 
a sketch of what has been done hitherto to solve the problem 
of finding work, and what may practically be done in that 
direction that has not been done. The nature and causes of 
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the present distress are entered into very fully, and the 
remedies proposed are all thoroughly practical. It is a 
timely publication, interesting to all economists as well as to 
law-makers. NV. Y. World. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. With a biographical sketch. By William 
Henry Hudson, Associate Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Stanford University. 234 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02 

Herbert Spencer has written “in twenty folio volumes,” 
an “Introduction to Philosophy,’ which no man in this 
modern day has time to read if he expects to do much else 
in the short span of life allotted. Prof. W. H. Hudson has 
written an “Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert 

Spencer,” in a volume of 230 pages, which is all that any 

man need read thoroughly to understand Mr. Spencer’s pur- 

pose. ‘Thrones rise and fall;’’ philosophies come and 
philosophers go. Mr. Spencer may not be an exception to 
the rule and this little book may perhaps outlive the 
synthetic philosophy itself, so far as readers are concerned 
with it. N.Y. World. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


FAIRY TALES FOR LITTLE READERS. By Sarah J. 
Burke, 133 pp. 12mo, boards, 30 cents, postpaid. 


GRIMM’'S FAIRY TALES AND HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. H. B. Paull and 
Mr. L. A. Wheatley. With an introduction by the 
editor of the Chandos Classics. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

There are a few stories that have genuine poetic beauty. 
“ Briar Rose” is as pretty a version of the sleeping beauty 
legend as Perrault’s, if less romantic, and ‘‘ King Thrush- 
beard,” another charming tale, is curiously like the fable of 
John Tobin’s “ Honeymoon.” The dramatic elaboration of 
the tale of “The Two Brothers,’ suggests that it is a 
survival of many forms. It has a “ literary’ flavor. There 
are fables, in the simple sense, resembling Aisop’s, that are 
exquisite in form. 

Grimm’s tales are certainly classical, and it was a good 
idea to include them in this popular English series. The 
introduction treats lucidly but briefly of the whole subject of 
folk-lore. The translations are good, but no serious attempt 
has been made to group the stories systematically. 

N.Y. Times. 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Sara E. Wiltse, 
author of “Stories for Kindergartens,” Illustrated by 
Caroline S. King. Part I. Classics for Children. 
237 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, §9 cents; boards, 
35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Undertakes an eliminating process, by which all stories 
with bad morals, evil motives, magic interpositions in favor 
of idlers and tricksters, cruel step-mothers and unnatural 
fathers are entirely excluded. ‘lhe editor has taken some 
liberties in bringing about certain changes in plot or phrase 
needed to preserve the eternal spirit of love and justice 
which educators have decided should alone be inculcated in 
children’s literature. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE Boys’ Own GUIDE TO FISHING, TACKLE MAk- 
ING, AND FISH BREEDING. By John Harrington Keene. 
Illustrated. 200 pp I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The author of “The Practical Fisherman’’ and “ Fly 
Fishing’’ has written a third book on angling which he 
entitles “‘ The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, ‘Tackle Making 
and Fish Breeding.’’ As the title implies, it is especially 
intended for boys. Mr. Keene isa practical fisherman, and 
is thoroughly qualified by experience to give all the required 
information. He gives the why and wherefore of all things 
that are likely to perplex the young angler, as well as the 
making of each piece of tackling, giving the methods he has 
himself put in practice—all illustrated by suitable diagrams. 
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The work is finished by a comprehensive chapter on the 
breeding of fishes. The author’s style throughout is 
attractive and his directions are given in such a plain and 
direct manner as to be easily comprehended. 

Boston Transcript. 


FICTION. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, author of 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With portrait. 248 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins, whose “ Prisoner of Zenda’ 
Andrew Lang admires greatly, has given the British public 
another book called “ A Change of Air,” which is a decided 
change both in style and plot. In these days no literary 
prophet is sufficiently inspired to know whether a book will 
catch the light breeze of popular favor, but certainly there is 
nothing in Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins’ last book to please 
any one of the seven classes of readers of novels. As a 
mere story it is stupid. It is not a study of character. 
There are not even episodes of interest. Nobody says any- 
thing that is bright or does anything that is clever. 

NV. Y. World. 


A CUMBERER.OF THE GROUND. A novel. By Con- 
stance Smith. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 8vo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A Victim OF Goop Luck. By W. E. Norris, author 
of ‘“ Matrimony,’ ‘“ Mademoiselle De Marsac,” etc. 
Town and Country Library. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


AN EASTER VACATION. By Moira O'Neill. 
12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

A smaller subject and slighter materials than those used 
in the making of “ An Easter Vacation ”’ could scarcely be 
chosen by a novelist. There are few characters, and 
most of these are the merest sketches. There are no 
exciting incidents, ro broad drollery, and the throb of 
passion is lacking. On the other hand, there is no minute 
analysis of character, no hair-splitting about minor traits 
and conduct. Yet it is not too much to say that “ An 
Easter Vacation’’ is a delightful book, not because of the 
story, but of the way it is told. The author’s style is fluent 
and sprightly, and she describes things and reports conver- 
sation in an airy, sparkling manner. Sometimes there is a 
hint of affectation, a straining after lightness of touch, but 
there is never a moment of positive dullness. MV. Y. Times. 


ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN; OR, THE MAIDEN OF THE 
Mist. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Dryburgh edition. 
482 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This reprint has the original notes and is carefully cor- 
rected as to text, and has illustrations. 


AY THE GREEN DRAGON and A BIRD OF PASSAGE, 
By Beatrice Harraden, author of “‘ Ships That Pass in 
the Night.’? With portrait. 212 pp. 16mo, 20 cents; 
by mail, 27 cents. 

BETWEEN Two ForCESs. 
a Passion. By Flora Helm. 
postpaid, 

Cecelia Hendricks becomes an inmate of the Rencliffe 
household and a daily associate of Younod, the son of the 
house, Shortly after this Cecelia is forced to be a mediator 
between Rencliffe and her cousin Leitz,;when Rencliffe seeks 
to convince her of her inherent forces, and to use these in 
testing his psychological theories. Leitz brings about the 
unexpected ending of a story that deals with the super- 
natural, and touches on the labor question. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

BREAK ODay Ta.es. By Frank West Rollins. 
204 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

The pretty little volume in tasteful linen binding, contains 
five short stories by Frank West Rollins, without introduc- 
tion or note of any kind. They are distinguished by good, 
clean English, a clear, straightforward, rapid, narrative style, 
a hearty, unforced good-humor, and do not bother the reader 
with “analysis” or “development of character” or 


’ 


274 pp. 


A Record of a Theory and 
238 pp. I2mo, $1.25, 
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philosophy of any kind. ‘They are simply good stories told 
by a good story-teller, and “something happens” in every- 
one of them. Indeed, in two of them the raconteur dips 
boldly and deeply into the supernatural for incident, and 
does not bore the reader with pseudo-science to explain or 
justify his mervels. Fora brief railroad journey or the half- 
hour before a summer day’s nap on the lounge nothing could 
be better. Boston Transcript. 


CAVALRY LIFE IN TENT AND FIELD. By Mrs. Orse- 
mus Bronson Boyd. Tait’s Kenilworth series. 376 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The author, a New York school-girl, became the wife of 

a cavalry officer in the early days of the late Civil War. 

Owing to injustice on the part of his superior officers at 

West Point he was detailed to the Pacific coast. These pic- 

tures of army life written by his wife are full of interest. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


DAVID AND ABIGAIL. By B F. Sawver. author of 
“ Lucile,” ‘“* The Lady Paulina,” etc. With a portrait. 
360 pp. American Library series 12mo, paper, 50 
cents, postpaid. 

An improbable romance written in an impossible style, 
which will nevertheless, prove highly attractive to the rural 
and unsophisticated reader. Its scene is the South ; its plot 
contrives to make a heroine of the daughter of a low bred, 
ambitious miser, who effects an alliance with the decidedly 
priggish scion of one of the first families. ‘ David” 
marries “ Abigail’? to rescue the wrecked fortune of his 
father, and finds too late that Abagail is quite his equal in all 
but birth. Then, in fine mock-chivalric manner he releases 
the unwilling maiden; but—after a prolonged siege of storm 
and stress—all is well. The story is weakly told by one who 
has much to learn of the prime rudiment of story-telling— 
restraint. Philadelphia Press. 


Davip's Loom. A Story of Rochedale life in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. By John Trafford 
Clegg (Th’ Owd Weighver), author of “ Heart Strings,’’ 
“Pieces in the Rochedale Dialect,” ‘‘ Fair Content,” 
etc. 276 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

John Trafford Clegg, who has written several Lancashire 
dialect stories, has taken up here the history of the intro- 
duction of power looms in Rochedale and woven a story of 
weaver’s life about it. 


DR. JANET OF HARLEY STREET. A novel. By Ara- 
bella Kenealy. 340 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents; Appleton’s Town and Country Library, paper, 
40 cents ;by mail, 42 cents. 

“Dr. Janet, of Harley Street,’ is another unhappy-mar- 
riage novel, and a very cleverly written one. The heroine of 
the story is a girl of seventeen who is forced to marry a 
man much older than herself, whom she hates, but who is 
very wealthy. * * * The author is Miss Arabella 
Kenealy, an English writer and doctor of medicine. 

Boston Transcript. 


EDLEEN VAUGHN; OR, PATHS OF PERIL, By Car- 
men Sylva. (Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania), 
author of “ The Witch’s Citadel,’’. “‘ Astra,”’ etc. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series. June 14, 1894. 412 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By C.E. Raimond. 
Town and Country Library. 219 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This novel offers a vivid if not inviting picture of the 

“advanced woman ’”’ and the effects of her teachings. The 

book is due to a well-known writer whose identity is con- 

cealed under a om de plume, and is decidedly clever. 

We confess that once taken in hand, we were unable to put 

it down until finished. Yet it is sad, eminently so. George 

Mandeville is a vulgar, heavy, literary woman, who neglects 

her husband, her child, her household—everything, in order 

that she may write her trashy novels and create a sa/on. In 
the midst of one of her “ receptions” the child dies; but 
the bereaved and childless father lives on, and has to live on 
hence the tragedy of it all. London Bookseller, 
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Her Farr Fame. A novel. By Edgar Fawcett, 
author of ** A Gentleman of Leisure,’ ‘‘ An Ambitious 
Woman,” etc. 220pp. I5mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

The scene of Mr. Faweett’s latest story shifts between 
Paris and New York, and a very exciting story it is, whose 
denouement will not disappoint the reader, whose interest is 
unchained by the opening chapters, which lay the foundation 
for a very dramatic tale. Philadelphia Times. 


His WILL AND Hers. By Dora Russell, author of 
“ The Broken Seal,’ “The Last Signal,’’ etc. Rialto 
series. 314 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Immediately after the death of Major Ingraham, his 
daughter, Laura, receives from her solicitor a sealed letter 
written by the major. This letter is the direct cause of 
Laura’s rejecting the man she loves, and of her marrying a 
man in whom she has but a passing interest. Before Laura 
has a chance to degenerate into a humdrum matron, Sir 
Ralph, Laura Ingraham’s former lover, learns the contents 
of the sealed missive, and acting in accordance with his 
knowledge and a preconceived plot, Laura’s will is finally 
subjugated, and she figures as the heroine of a pathetic love- 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


INDIA; OR, THE PEARL OF PEARL RIVER. By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ Ishmael,”’ 
“ Self-Raised,’’ “Fair Play,’ etc. American series, 
402 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Just PLAIN FOoLKs; A Story OF Lost OPPORTUNT- 
Ties. By E. Stillman Doubleday. Arena Library 
series. 316 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A story dealing with the social problems of capital and 
labor, crime, and immorality, demand and supply, justice 
and charity. ‘The author finds the solution in obedience to 
the old command—love thy neighbor as thyself. Full of de- 
tails of the lives of idle and busy working people. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


List, YE LANDSMEN! A Romance of Incident. By 
Clark Russell, author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosve- 
nor,’ ”’ “*An Ocean Tragedy,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine 
series. 408 pp 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 


LokD ORMONT AND His AmintTa. By George Mere- 
dith. 442 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by maul, $1.23. 


Lost FOR A WoMAN. A novel. By May, Agnes 
Fleming. Madison Square series. Best novels by best 
authors. 456 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 


Lottte’s Woornc. By Darlev Dale, author of ‘‘ The 
Village Blacksmith,’’ etc, Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
June 28, 1894. 371 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

LOVE AND SHAWL-STRAPS. By Annette L. Noble, 
author of “ Uncle Jack’s Executors.” With the colla- 
borazion of Pearl Clement Coann. The Hudson Li- 
brary. 291 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Mrs. Thorne, the traveled sister of busy Doctor Thomas 
Bruce, thinks it will do her run-down brother good to see 
the world and rest. She plans to chaperone six ladies to 
make such a tour possible. Three young and three older 
ladies are finally chosen and the journey begins. The regu- 
lar route is traveled, but Mrs. Thorne finds she has under- 
taken “a big contract,’’ and that her jovial brother is more 
hindrance than help. Love laughs at chaperones and agree- 
ments is the keynote of an amusing narrative. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

MARRIED IN Haste. A novel. By Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens. Dillingham’s Home series, 383 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

MARSENA. And Other Stories of the Wartime. By 
Harold Frederic, author of “The Copperhead,’’ etc. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
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Miss Derrick. A Boston Society Girl’s Diary. 
By Evelyn Chester. 297 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by 
mail, 46 cents. 


Mrs. LIMBER'S RAFFLE; OR, A CHURCH FAIR AND ITS 
Victims. By William Allen Butler. 162 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 
This brilliant little satire, by the author of “ Nothing to 
Wear,” appears now under his name, in a revised and enlarged 
form. 


Music HatH CHARMS. By V. Munro-Ferguson, 
(“ V.”’), author of “ Betsy.”” 300 pp. I2mo, gO cents ; 
by mail, $1.c2. 

The heroine—an English girl of the “new” type—is 
described through an English season, country life and a love- 
affair and is left dead, which seems preferred to marriage by 
the novelists of the new school. She has a voice, 


My Pretty JANE. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
With portrait. 344 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. 


NAPOLEON AND HISTORICAL ROMANCES. By Alex- 
andre Dumas. “ The Companions of Jehu.” 300, 349 
pp. Twovolumes. “The Whites and the Blues.” 416, 
439 pp. Two volumes, ‘The She-Wolves of Mache- 
coul,” to which is added ‘ The Corsican Brothers.” 
571, 580 pp. Two volumes, With illustrations. 12mo, 
six volumes, $5.00; by mail, $5.74. 

The six volumes contain twelve etchings and photo- 
gravures and twelve half-tone plates, including historical 
portraits and original illustrations by E. Van Muyden, 
Edmund H. Garrett, Felix Oudart, and Frank T. Merrill. 
The translation is clear, intelligent and complete, the illus- 
trations artistic, and the whole execution worthy of the 
masterpieces of romance which are thus made pleasantly 
accessible to American readers and buyers of books. 

Philadelphia Times. 


NARCISSA; OR, THE ROAD TO ROME. IN VERONA. 
By Laura E. Richards, 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 

The two stories in this volume, entitled “ Narcissa’’ and 
“In Verona,” are exquisite idyls of New England life, not 
overburdened with dialect, nor relying for effect on eccen- 
tricities; they are simply sweet little pictures of honest 
young women and young men, and in describing innocent 
love the author excels. N. Y. Times. 


Out oF Step. A novel. By Maria Louise Pool, 
author of “The Two Salomes,” etc. 300 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Those who believe that nothing specially fruitful or re- 
nwnerative will ever come out of the study of what is 
accepted as the typical New England conscience and charac- 
ter had better not read this book, for it will only distress 
them. To the opposite camp, however, it will certainly 
seem the best work Mrs. Pool has yet done. Its sharp and 
unsparing pathos is its most distinct quality ; but its accuracy, 
its evenness of movement, its confident dissection of both 
healthy and unhealthy tissue and its steady, bleak humor, 
from the northeast, one would say, are all admirable. Mrs. 
Pool is an essayist in character rather than a novelist, but 
her workmanship is of the first order. Philadelphia Times. 


PARSON JONES. By Florence Marryat, author of 
“* Love’s Conflict,’ “‘ How Like a Woman,’’ etc, Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine series, July 19, 1894. 357 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


PETER'’S WIFE. A novel. By the Duchess (Mrs. 
Hungerford). 364 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents; Lippincott’s Select Novels, paper, 40 cents ; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

This novel of English life is on the usual lines of 
“Duchess”? novels, a pretty widow in a dull English village 
being the centre, with an impressive British mation living in 
the biggest house in the village who disapproves of her. 
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SARAH: A SuRVIVAL. A novel. By Sydney Chris- 
tian. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

In an ideal country home, Sarah, the orphan of an East 
India soldier, is educated by this soldier’s brother and sister, 
both old, unmarried survivals of the days when duty, truth, 
and honor went with land and position. She is taught 
all the duties and responsibilities of a rich landed proprietor, 
and finally chooses for a husband a man who, by his own 
eftort, has acquired the riches of mind and character she is 
possessed of by inheritance. Publishers Weekly. 
. A wholesome as well as a graceful book, full of charming 
and whimsical touches, and written with a decided distinction 
of style. Atheneum. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Boy. Passages selected 

by his friend G. S. Street. (450 copies only printed) 
150 printed for America. The title-page from a design 
by C.W.Furse. I11 pp. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.32. 

* * * These “glimpses into the obvious” have been 
suggested by the reading of a delightful little book, the 
wicked charm of which is certainly not of the obvious kind. 
“The Autobiography of a Boy” is its whimsically inconse- 
quential title, its writer Mr. G. S. Street, and a title page in 
the true spirit of the book is contributed as a sort of illustra- 
tive comment by Mr. Furse. The hero thus ironically 
described as a “‘ boy” is one of those nineteen-year-old pub- 
lic school and university men of the world who have ex- 
bausted all the possibilities of our complex “ civilization”’ 
before attaining their majority, who settle down to middle 
age at twenty-two, and who all along survey the world of 
fossils and fathers from a lofty pinnacle of a not unkindly 
patronage, not unnatural in young gentlemen of such varied 
and rapid experience. One of those precocious children 
who are emphatically father to the man, Mr. Street’s portrait 
of the amazing and amusing young prig, selections from 
whose confessions are supposed here to be made by a friend, 
is wrought with a most delicate humor. The irony is never 
laid on too thick, It is indeed evident that Mr. Street has 
a certain measure of that sympathy with his hero which is 
indispensable to successful delineation. Pall Mall Budget. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR, DERWENT. A Mystery. 

By Thomas Cobb, author of ‘‘ The House by the Com- 
mon,” ‘ Wedderburn’s Will,’ etc. Neely’s Library 
of Choice Literature. 263 pp. 16mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


THE Eps-Tipe. A Trio and Quartette. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, authors of “ The 
Wrecker,” etc, 200 pp. 16mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


THE GARROTERS. Farce. By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated. Harper’s Rlack and White series. 90 pp. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

One of Mr. Howells’ cleverest farces (yet we are bound 
to say a rather tiresome one). Philadelphia Press. 


THE House OF FIVE GaBLes. By Mrs. Mary John- 
son Holmes, authorof ‘ Ashes,’ “A Fair Puritan,’ 
etc. American series. 187 pp. I12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

This sensational story, whose scene is laid in Wheeling, 
Virginia, before the war, first appeared in 1892, and is now 
reprinted in cheap form. 

THE House OF THE WoLF Aromance. By Stanley 
J. Weyman. Globe Library. 250 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

THE House OF THE WoLF. By Stanley J. Weyman, 
author of * A Gentlemen of France,” “My Lady 
Rotha,” “ The Man in Black,” etc. American series. 
194 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

THE MAIDEN’s ProGRess. A novel in dialogue. Rv 
Violet Hunt, 252 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

The modern English girl, as represented by the modern 
English novelist, whether male or female, seems to be one of 
the most detestable products of contemporary civilization. 
We have had her lately in vatious forms, each more unpleasant 
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than the last, but we are not likely to meet with a more un- 
pleasant young person than the heroine of this cleverly con- 
ceived, if unequally executed, work. Moderna, who makes 
her debut in good society in the regular way, tries all the 
modern fads and poses in turn, from advanced thinking to skirt 
dancing, and becomes increasingly reckless in her conduct and 
slangy in her talk as her experience widens. All her friends, 
indeed, except the prigs, employ the most bewildering slang. 
The story is told entirely in dialogue, and while the succes- 
sive chapters are not of equal interest, the definition of 
character is fairly well maintained. Of course the girl 
makes a mess of her independent career and ends by marry- 
ing a gentleman, who has kept a friendly eye over her from 
the first—a better fate than she has deserved. The book is 
not to be taken too seriously, its form admitting, if not exact- 
ing, a considerable element of caricature, but the general 
impression which it makes is not discordant with that which 
we derive from the majority of recent London novels and it 
presents an aspect of contemporary English society that, 

however superficial, is too vulgar to be entirely amusing. 
Phitadelphia Times. 
An adventure in fiction at once daring and successful. As 
its title indicates the tale is told in dialogue form and told 
with a skill born of admiration for and imitation of 
Mr. Howells, Philadelphia Press. 
THE MASK oF Beauty. A novel, Translated from 
the German of Fanny Lewald by Mary M. Pleasants. 
With illustrations by F. A. Carter. The Choice series. 

340 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
This is a story of Hela, a peninsula jutting out into the 
Baltic Sea, of which Dantzig is the principal town, The 
maid of Hela is a poor orphan, whose beauty is the cause of 
her many trials. She is bred in a fishing village among a 
superstitious people, full of curiosity, and isolated from her 
neighbors by reason of her parentage and religion. The 
story is a minute study of character, manners and customs 
of an out-of-the-way corner of the world. The extraor- 
dinary beauty of the girl, Catherine, whose life history is 
narrated, is made the cause of every important situation and 
the final tragedy of the novel. Philadelphia Press. 


THE ‘‘ NAPOLEON ROMANCES.” By Alexander Du- 
mas. New series. Translated by Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley. ‘“ The First Republic.” 374, 365 pp. Two 
volumes. “ The Company of Jehu.” 313, 321 pp. Two 
volumes. “ The Last Vendee.”’ 435, 434 pp. Two vol- 
umes. Illustrated. r2mo, six volumes, $6.00; by 
mail, $6.62. 

So far, in this country, we have known Dumas by his 
“Monte Cristo” or his “Three Guardsmen.” In the 
romances of the French Revolution, thanks to Miss Worme- 
ley, another and new aspect of this romancer is found. 
Woven in are those ornamental designs which this master 
knew how to fashion with such consummate art, but, more 
than that, the historical portion of these romances is full of 
interest, for it is sometimes possible—as Dumas wrote— 
“that poets know history as well as historians,” and he 
added, Dumas-like, “if not better.’’ N. Y. Times. 


THE OLD Post-RoabD. By M. G. McClelland, author 
of ‘Oblivion,’ “ Princess,’ ‘* Broadoaks,’’ “ White 
Heron,” “ Burkett’s Locks,” etc. With frontispiece. 
163 pp. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A well-told story of Maryland life, on the post-road be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia, in which figure a high- 
way robbery and a sad love-affair. 


THE PurPLe LiGHT oF Love. Bv Henry Goelet 
McVickar, author of “ A Precious Trio,” etc. 176 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Mr. McVickar makes his heroine even a more shameless 
creature than Dodo. She is a beautiful widow, with neither 
money nor principle, and yet mingling with the most fash- 
ionable society of Newport and New York. She entraps a 
wealthy New York lawyer, John Edgar, and after marrying 
him, openly turns to a former lover. Instead of shooting 
them both Edgar magnanimously dies of a broken heart, 
having first bequeathed his entire property to his wife. On 
his deathbed he sends for the two and joins their hands, 
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“and then his soul went back to its God.’’ It was about 
time. Anything more unwholesome and repulsive than this 
book has not found its way into print for many a day. 
Boston Transcript. 
THE QUEEN OF Ecuapor. A novel. By R. M. 
Manley, author of “Some Children of Adam,” etc. 
Illustrated. 331 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents; The Traveller’s Library, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The first novel in the new Traveller’s Library tells a sen- 
sational story of poisons, snakes and vipers used for special 
purposes by a mysterious Dr. Mulgrove. The key to the 
story is found in still more sensational tales of life in 
Ecuador, dating back a quarter of a century. The Queen 
of Ecuador is a young physician, doing duty as trained 
nurse to get at Dr. Mulgrove’s secrets. A murder trial 
brings about unexpected evidence. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE RED SuLtan. The remarkable adventures in 

Western Barbary of Sir Cosmo MacLaurin, Bart., of 
Monzie, in the county of Perth. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban, author of “The Cure of Souls,” “ Master of 
His Fate,” etc. Rialto series. 313 pp. 1I2mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

“The Red Sultan,” by J. Maclaren Cobban, relates the 
remarkable adventures of Sir Cosmo Maclaurin in Western 
Barbary a century ago. Mr. Cobban, who is an English- 
man, won his spurs, as a novelist some years ago, and his 
books may be found in all the best libraries. The London 
Spectator compares him with Scott, and the Daily Chronicle 
pronounces this last novel the peer of Stevenson’s “ Kid- 
napped.”” It would be impossible to give in a small space 
the complicated plot of the story, nor is there need of doing 
so, as all who wish to keep abreast with the best fiction of 
the day will read the book for themselves. 

Boston Transcript. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF HAWAII, AND THE STOLEN 
VarL. A novel. By Seward W. Hopkins, author of 
“In the China Sea,’ etc. With illustrations by 
M. Colin. The Choice series. 244, 63 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“ Two Gentlemen of Hawaii,’ deals with the revolution 
in the Hawaiian Islands. It takes the part of the revolu- 
tionists. It gives an account of the exciting events, begin- 
ning with the deposition of Queen Liliuokalani, the institu- 
tion of the Provisional Government under President Dole 
and the offer of the islands to the United States. It is a 
picture of a period of intrigue, danger and revolutionary 
violence. Most of the characters are Americans concerned 
in the revolution, and the story is written from a point of 
view of a partisan who believes that the peace and pros- 
perity of the islands are bound up with the new movement. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE THING THAT HATH BEEN; OR, A YOUNG MAn’s 
MIsTAKES. A story. By A. H. Gilkes, M.A., Head 
Master of Dulwich College. author of ‘ Boys and 
Masters.” Crown, 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The head master of Dulwich College, one of the oldest 
and largest of the great English public schcols, has written 
here a very curious novel of public school life. Mr. Arthur 
Herman Gilkes, in spite of a peculiarly arid style, has suc 
ceeded in making his story arouse interest and sympathy. 
“ The Thing That Hath Been ” is certainly not a book which 
will amuse anyone. It 1s a crude novel, and singularly ill 
arranged in all its details; but the character of the hero, John 
Martin, is very remarkable, and Mr. Gilkes has analyzed it 
with great vigor. John Martin believes that the absolute 
standards of truth and righteousness are meant to be put into 
the actual working of everyday life, as firmly as Tolstoi does, 
and he lives up to his principles in his public school work in 
a way very inconvenient to his companions. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Gilkes’ conclusions, his novel cannot be 
read without interest. Literary World. 
THE UNBIDDEN GuEsT. By Ernest William Harnung. 

304 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Ernest William Hornung, the Australian novelist, has in 

“The Unbidden Guest,” written a strong and clever story. 
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The heroine is a woman, not a dress frame, and the trials 
through which she passes develop her into one too good for 
the man to whom she finally gives herself. NM. Y. World. 


VASHTI AND EsTHER. A Story of Society To-day. 
Authorized edition. 271 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“ Vashti and Esther” is by the writer who contributed a 
series of papers to the World known as “ Belle’s Letters.” 
Whatever may be the author’s opportunities of sounding the 
depths or scaling the heights of modern society—and there 
are sketches evidently meant to be portraits—she has little 
skill in imparting her observations. ‘ Vashti and Esther”’ is 
nothing but a vapid chronicle of frocks and follies. Indeed, 
we have seldom read anything much more tedious and tepid 
than this recital of the supposed doings and sayings of the 
world of amusement. It is held together by a feeble thread 
of something not to be called story. Lon.ion Atheneum, 

One of the novels of the present London season is 
“ Vashti and Esther,’ a decidedly clever and interesting 
story of modern society, in chord and harmony with the 
Duchess or John Strange Winter at her best. WV. Y. World. 
“* WANTED.” By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy,) author of 

“‘Chrissy’s Endeavor,” ‘Her Associate Member,” 
“Twenty Minutes Late,” etc. Illustrated. 342 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1,24. 

While in a petulant and morbid state of mind, induced by 
both real and imaginary troubles, Rebecca Meredith con- 
ceives the idea that she is out of place in her father’s house- 
hold. She leaves home, and tries to find her level; a disap- 
pointing experience discouraging her, she resorts to the 
“ Wanted ” column in the daily paper, by which means she 
finds her vocation, and becomes the heroine of a romantic 
love-story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHRONICLE OF THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA, From 
the MSS. of Fra Antonio Agapida. By Washington 
Irving. Author’s revised edition. Illustrated. 528 pp. 
12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.45. 

THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. Author's 
revised edition. Illustrated. 383 pp. I2mo, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.45. 

Two beautifully printed volumes, illustrated by photo- 
gravures, carefully reproduced from photographs. 


Cock LANE AND COMMON SENSE. By Andrew Lang. 
357 pp. 12mo, $2.03; by mail, $2.18. 

Reviews the evidence which shows that spiritualism, 
clairvoyance and other like “ manifestations” are so similar 
and so universal among all races, savages and civilized, and 
in all times, from early Egyptian to the p-esent, that it is not 
possible to explain them by what is now known as halluci- 
nation, etc. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 411 pp. Crown, 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

Contents: Physiology — Temperament — The, Home— 

Society—Education—Employment—Principles of Govern- 

ment—Suffrage—Objections to Suffrage. 


Hints ON DrivinG. By Captain C. Morley Knight, 
R. A. Illustrated by G. H. A, White, Royal Artillery. 
180 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.23. 

These “notes”? on driving, single, double, tandem and 
four-in- hand, are illustrated by a series of sketches showing the 
position of the hands and give minute directions for begin- 
ners and a number of methods by which to acquire practice. 


“Junius.” Revealed by His Surviving Grandson, 
H. R. Francis. 82 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 
Another volume is added to the already extensive litera- 
ture of the “Junius” controversy. The author, H. R. 
Francis, makes a.résumé of the evidence in support of the 
claims of his grandfather, Philip Francis, to the authorship 
of the famous letters. Review of Reviews. 
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MoDERN METHODS OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL. For 
Towns, Public Institutions, and Isolated Houses. By 
George E. Waring, Jr.. M. Inst, C. E. Illustrated. 
252 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

Colonel Waring is too well known as a sanitary engineer, 
and as one who has always kept to the front in the advance- 
ment of sanitary science to need an introduction. There has 
not been as much popular knowledge of sewage disposal as 
there might have been, and this last of his many 
books gives a general résumé of the whole subject of 
drainage which will be not only profitable to engineers, 
but which can be easily understood by the intelligent laity. 

While the adoption of good methods for removing liquid 

wastes is becoming more general, it is, however, but the first 

step in sanitary improvement. Proper ultimate disposal is 
no less important to comfort and health. It is not enough 
to get the organic wastes of human life out of the house and 
town—they must be effectually and completely resolved into 
their elements, and not until then is their capacity for harm 
and for offense ended. ‘This art of disposal has worked 
itself out progressively, It began with the instinctive incli- 
nation to get the matter out of sight. Then followed the 
desire to carry it away, and later came the scientific methods 
of final disposal. It is impossible to overestimate the value 
of good domestic engineering, and the reputation of the 
author is so widespread that anything from his pen com- 
mands respect. As we have before said, he writes so clearly 
and forcibly and with so few technical terms that his book 
will have many non-professional readers. Public Opinion. 


New ROADS AND ROAD LawWS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Roy Stone. Illustrated. 166 pp. With appendix. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

See review. *© 

SANDOW ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. A Study in the 

Perfect Type of the Human Form. The marvel of 
anatomists, sculptors, and artists in the nude. Embrac- 
ing the great athlete’s simple method of physical educa- 
tion for the home, gymnasium, and the army training 
school; preceded by a biography dealing with the 
chief incidents in Mr. Sandow’s professional career, his 
phenomenal prowess and gladiatorial skill, in competi- 
tive matches, contests and exhibitions; with Mr. San- 
dow’s scheme of dumb-bell and bar-beil exercises, and 
his views on the physiology of gymnastics, the function 
of the muscles, etc. Compiled and edited under Mr. 
Sandow’s direction, by G. Mercer Adams, Richly illus- 
trated from photographs expressly taken for the work 
by Sarony of New York, Morrison, of Chicago, and 
White, of Birmingham and from drawings by A. Casarin. 
244 pp. Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 
FRANCIS BACON'S CIPHER STORY. I)iscovered 
and deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M. D. Vol III. 
600 pp. 8vo, $1.00, postpaid; 12mo, thinner paper, 
75 cents, postpaid; paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE GREAT INDIAN Epics. The Stories of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. By John Campbell 
Oman, Professor of Natural Science in the Government 
College, Lahore, author of “ Indian Life, Religious and 
Social,” etc. With notes, appendices and illustrations. 
231 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22, 

See review. ; 


Sir JouN Lupzock’s HUNDRED Books. 


CicERO: THE OFFicEs. Translated by Cockman; 
and THE CATO AND LAELIUS, by Melmoth. 313 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This translation of the ‘‘Offices’’ was made one hundred 
and fifty years ago and of the “Cato” and “ Laelius” in 
17735. They are published in fair type, without notes or 
introduction. 

Essays. Literary, Moral, and Political, By David 
ss 589 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 

1.04. 

This edition includes the essays on “ miracles,” etc., which 

were often omitted in editions of the essays sixty years ago. 
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HEsiop. Translated by C. A. Elton. I9I pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 
A blank verse translation which first appeared in 1809 and 
is accurate but antiquated. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. je 


IDEA OF JUSTICE IN POLITICAL Economy. By Prof. 
Gustav Schmoller. No. 113. 41 pp. I2mo, paper, 
35 cents, postpaid. 

The author explains that the idea of justice has no resting, 
determined existence on earth. As no penal law, no judge 
is absolutely just, so no established distribution of property 
and incomes is altogether just, but every consecutive epoch 
of mankind has won a higher measure of justice in this field. 
Great men are those who devote their services to the great 
moral ideas of humanity, and who on the field of economics 
succeed in advancing juster institutions. Justice in political 
economy must always remain relative, but can always be 
worked for by the positive individual virtues of character and 
high ideals. Publishers Weekly. 
La SCIENCE SocIALE. The French School of Social 

Science. By Paul De Rousiers. No. 112. 154 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Seven years ago a division took place in the school of 
social science founded by Le Play. The grounds of the 
division and the underlying causes which brought it about are 
concisely stated with the object of informing the American 
public that the work undertaken by Le Play is still continuing, 
although there has been some change in methods. 

Publishers Weekly. 


POLITICAL ETHICS OF HERBERT SPENCER By Lester 
F. Ward. No. III, 127 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 
16mo, each, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF MucH Abo ABOUT 
NoTHING. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel 
Gollancz, M. A. With frontispiece. 135 pp. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF LOvE’s LaBour’s Lost. 
With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M..A. 
With frontispiece. 140 pp. 


* BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 

Love in Idleness, By F. Manon Crawford. 

Maclear’s Order of Conficmasion and First Communion, 

Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 

A Corner of Cathay. 

Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By Selden L, 
Whiucomb, With an Introduction by Brander Matthews. 

My New Home. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

History, Prophecy and the Monuments. By J. F. McCurdy. 

A Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity. Vol. IT. 
By E. L. Nichols, 

Animals’ Rights Considered in Relation to Social Progress, New 
Edition. 

From the Greeks to Darwin. 

A History «of Rome. 

Essays on Questions of the Day. New and Revised Ed'tion, 

A History of the English Language. 

Laboratory Manual and Principles of Chemistry for Beginners. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
Voyage of the Liberdade. 
Moliére’s Dramatic Works. New Edition. 
The World Beautiful. 
Catharine De Medici. Translated by K. P. Wormeley. 
‘The Minor Tactics of Chess. 
A Monk of the Aventine. By Ernst Eckstein, 
Letter-. From 1847 to 1886. By Emily Uickinson. 
The Quest of Happiness. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
A Child of the Age. By Francis Adams, 
Not Quite Eighteen. By Susan Coolidge. 
Joliy Good Times To-Day. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
Another Girl’s Experience.» By Leigh Webster. 
Penelope Prig and Other Stories. 7 A. G. Plympton. 
The Little Lady of the Horse. By Evelyn Raymond. 
Castle Daffodil. By Martha Burr Banks, 
Last Words. A Final Collection of Stories. By Mrs, Ewing. 
The Kingdom of Coins. By John Bradley Gilman. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
The Iron Pirate. 
A Wild Proxy. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: HARPER BROTHERS: 
The Marquis de La Fayette in the War of the Revolution. By Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry D. Lloyd. 
Charlemagne Tower, Trilby, By George Du Maurier. 
Henry IV. and the Religious Wars. By Edward T. Blair. A Scarlet Poppy and Other Stories. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
My First Book. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome. The Fur-Seal’s Tooth, By Kirk Munroe. 
Poppzxa. By Julien Gordon. In Old New York. By fom Janvier. 
Madonna, and Other Verses, By Harrison S. Morris. ‘The Water Ghost, and Others, By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Lourdes. By Zola. On Cioud Mountain, By F. T. Clark, 
THE CENTURY COMPANY: Vignettes of Manhattan, By Brander Matthews. 
Recollections of Edwin Booth, By Mrs. Edwina Booth Gross- LEE AND SHEPARD: 
mann. Because | Love You. 
The Brownies Around the World. By Palmer Cox, A Hilltop Summer, 
Topsy-Turvy. By P. S. Newell. Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 
Imaginations. By Tudor Jenks. In Wild Rose Time. 
The Man who Married the Moon. By C, F. Lummis. About Mushrooms. 
Toinette’s Philip. By Mrs. C, V. Jamison. Memories of Hawaii. 


The Land of Pluck. By Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge. 

When Life is Young. Poems, By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

When all the Woods are Green, By Dr. S. Wer Mitchell. 

Five Books of Song. Poems. By Richard Watson Gilder, 

The Reign of Queen Anne. By Mrs, M. O. W. Oliphant. 

P’tit Matinic’ Monotones. By George Wharton Edwards. 

Writing to Rosina, By William H. Bishop. 

The Mountains of California. By John Murr, 

The Century Book for Young Americans. The Story of the Gov- 
ernment, By Elbridge S. Brooks. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY : 


Corrected Impressions. 

Domestic Manners of the American. 

A Tale of Two Cities. Illustrated. Limited Edition. 
Goethe’s Faust. Illustrated. Limited Edition. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: 


Cameos of Literature from Standard Authors. 

Quiet Stories from an Old Womani’s Garden. 

Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure. 

The Lansdowne Handy Volume Shakespeare. Complete in six 
volumes, 

The Surprise Circus Panorama, 

‘The Animal Object Book. 

The Shield of Faith. 

The Star of Hope Library. In ten volumes. 

The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. Albion Edition. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY: 


Piokee and Her People. A sequel to *‘Two Young Home- 
steaders.”” By Mrs, Theodora R. Jenness. 
The Child Amy. By Julia Magruder, 
New Streams in Old Channels. A selection from the writings of 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. By Mary Storrs Haynes. 
Little lke Templin. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
Lost on the Umbagog. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
Vira’s Motto, By a 
Great Composers, By Hezekiah Butterworth. New Edition. 
New Annual Volumes: 
Wide Awake KK. 
Babyland for 1894. 
* Little Men and Women for 1894. 
Pansy for 1894. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS: 


The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King. 

Found and Lost. By Mary Putnam Jacobi. . 

Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. Strachan 
Davidson. 

The Story of Venice. By Alethe Weil. 

The Flute-Player and Other Poems. By Francis H. Williams, 

Miss Hurd: An Enigma. By Anna Katharine Green. 


The Honeycombs of Life. 

The Age of Fable; or, Beauties of Mythology. 
A Manual of Analysis and Parsing. 

Brother Against Brother; or, Civil War on the Border. 
Asiatic Breezes; or, Students on the Wing. 

In the Saddle, 

Wee Lucy. 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen. 

Little Miss Faith. 

Mollie Miller. 

Jean Belin; or, The French Robinson Crusoe. 
The Search for Andrew Field. 
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Pomona’s Travels. By Frank Stockton, 
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A History of the United States for the Use of Schools. By John 
Fiske. Copiously illustrated. August 25. 

The Di of Anna Green Winslow. A_ Boston School-Girl of 
1771. “Edited by Alice Morse Earle, With portrait and illus- 
trations. 

Poems New and Old. By William Roscoe Thayer. 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Prof. Francis 
J. Child, Part 1X, 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Life of Frances Power Cobbe. By Herself. With portrait. 

Familiar Letters of H. D. Thoreau. Edited, with preface and 
notes, by F. B. Sanborn. 

Sweet Clover: A Romance of the White City. By Clara Louise 


Burnham. 

The Pearl of India (Ceylon). 

Tuscan Cities. By W. D Howells. New Edition. 

A Florida Sketch-Book. By Bradford Torrey. 

Cour d’Ajene. Anovel. By Mary Hallock Foote. 

The Chase of Saint Castin and Other Tales. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. 

Narragansett Ballads, —- and Lyrics. By Caroline Hazard. 

Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry, By Alfred M,. Williams. 

Following the Greek Cross: Memoirs of the Sixth Army Corps. 
wz General Thomas W. Hyde of the Army of the Potomac. 

ith many portraits 

The Last Leaf. By Dr. O. W. Holmes. With illustrations by 
F, Hopkinson Smith and George Wharton Edwards. With a 
preparatory note by Dr. Holmes, reproduced in /ac-simile of his 
writing. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Illustrated, 


THE RING OF FAUSTUS. 


There is a tale of Faustus—that one day 
Lucretia the Venetian, then his love, 
Had, while he slept, the rashness to remove 
His magic ring, when fair as a god he lay; 
And that a sudden horrible decay 
O’erspread his face; a hundred wrinkles wove 
Their network on his cheek ; while she above 
His slumber crouched, and watched him shrivel away. 


There is upon Life’s hand a magic ring— 

The ring of Faith-in-Good, Life’s gold of gold ; 
Remove it not, lest all Life’s charm take wing! 

Remove it not, least straightway you behold 
Life’s cheek fall in, and every earthly thing 

Grow all at once unutterably old! 

From “ Sonnets of the Wingless Hours,” 
by Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
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